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Dear children, | 
This month I'd like to share with you, the words of Mark 
‘Twain, one of the greatest writers of the world. He said in one 

| of his essays: 

“We are chameleons, and our partialities and prejudices 
change place with an easy and blessed facility. We are soon 
wonted to the change and happy in it!” 

Our planet, they say, is shrinking. Dramatic changes in ( 
the field of transport and communication, has revolutionized 
travel. People everywhere are on the move. They pull up their 
roots from one place and replant themselves in another, all the 
time, Transfers of jobs, and homes are a way of life, we all 
understand. 

Change is the only certainty in our restless world. This 
being so, the great thing to do would be to learn about change, 
so that we can turn it in the direction of what we ourselves seek! 

Our lives are kaleidoscopes filled with the colours of joy 
and sorrow, hello and goodbye. We must meet every change in 
‘our lives, as a challenge. We must draw courage from the pain 
| of every parting, and strength from the joy of making new 
friends. 


Editor. 
‘Of all created things, the loveliest 
And most divine, are children. 
— William Canton. 
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sychologists, today feel that it 

is very important for children 
0 play. While playing children 
tap all their creative energy and 
aiw able to achieve their fullest 
sell expression, Itis through games 
and toys, and by use of their imag! 
nation, that children adapt them: 
selves to their environment and 
prepare to lve in our chaotic world 


Yada 
‘Impossible Solutions! 


aes ate 
at, Y with 
Tinker "Toys! 


Kidstuff India, is a division of 
Olympia Electronics, the single 
largest exporter of electronic enter- 
tainment in the country. Tinker 
Toys have been developed by this 
company, keeping in mind the 
needs of the children of different 
ages. A panel of teachers, parents 
and child psychologists work in 
close coordination, with the special 
group of people who design Tinker 
Toys. Their motto is “Imagination 

at Play’ 
Tinker Toys are made of non 
toxic and safe materials. Wooden 
% 















+ Vidyuc ies a jigsaw pus... 


toys have traditionally played an 
important part in the child’s deve: 
lopment, and have an immense 
tactile appeal for children. So, for 
the younger children, toys like 
‘Shape-Sorter, Know your Alphabet, 
Creative Connections and Wooden 
Beetle have been designed in 
wood. Parents too are happy with 
wooden toys, because they are 
safe. 

It is the board games however, 
which sound most interesting 
Race Around the World, teaches 
the young players to travel to 
different lands by different routes 
— by land, sea and air. The 
children have to plan their travel 
accordingly, deal with different 
currencies, and even apply for 
visas! Security Watch, teaches the 
players about safety and security 
This was developed for the com: 
pany by a person who has had 
vast experience in the police de- 
partment, Mrs. Kiran Bedi, Deputy 
Director of the Narcotics Wing 
The Ramayana Quiz Game 
teaches the children about the rich 
mythology of India, and the Che- 
mistry at Home kit complete with 
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chemicals and apparatus, develops 
the child’s scientific temperament, 
observational skills and improves 
his concentration. 


There are many different jig- 
saw puzzles which the designers 
believe to be both instructive and 
entertaining — Map the World, 
Unify India, Flying Colours of Bal: 
looning, Sum it Up, Recreate the 
Taj Mahal and Dances of india. 
Many of the jig-saws are accom: 
panied by a quiz, which reinforces 
the knowledge. 

Kidstuff India has a tie-in with 

Walt Disney Inc. and they are the 
only official licences for the 
Disney toys in India. So many 
dear friends of the young, like 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck 
can be encountered in the board 
games. Impossible Solutions is a 
particular favourite, in which the 
Players, accompany | Mickey, 
Donald, Minnié and Daisy on an 
exciting rescue mission." 
Tinker Toys also include, kits 
for young painters, pullalong toys, 
construction sets, plastic animal 
dolls, and brightly coloured magne 
tic blocks. Although many of the 
games and toys are modelled on 
gemes played abroad, care has 
been taken to ensure that the 
game is suitably adapted to Indian 
conditions, so that it reflects the 
Indian way of life 

“Tinker Toys are non-violent 
toys.” stressed Mr. Vishnu Kumar, 
“Our psychologists have warned 
us against violence. You won't 
see a single gun in our whole 
range. A child can learn so many 


other worthwhile things. We be: 
lieve that play should not only be 
entertaining but also educative 
Tinker Toys are fun to play with, 
yet they have value and purpose...” 


NEELA SUBRAMANIAM. 
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Dear Editor, 


Strangely the people who really helped. 
human civilization step forward, are 
forgotten in history books. Mention is 
made only of great conquerors or 
genaras, who fought war and destroyed 
ves! 

‘Who made the potter’s wheel? Who 
gave us the concept of time, or calculated 
the length of a year? Who sowed the frst 
seeds and proved that man could grow 
his own food? Who discovered fire? We 
don't know. 

Really civlized men brought peace and 
happiness to mankind. Truly great men 
healed wounds instead of inflicting pain 
Such men turned mankind towards the 
path of progress. Although many of 
their names are forgotten, they deserve 
‘our admiration and respect. 


K. Sathyadev, aged 12, 
Kendriya Vidyalaya, 
Trichy. 





Dear Editor, 
More than twosthirds of the active Sea 
volcanoes, and also a number of vol 
canoes which have been extinet for only 
‘a short time, are found around the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, 
The centre of the earth is hot, The 
deeper we go, the hotter it gets! At a 
depth of about twenty miles, the earth is 
so hot that the rocks there just melt 
When rock melt, it expands and needs 
more room, The molten rock called 
‘magma, seeks a weak hollow in the earth's 
solid crust, a spot where the pressure is 
less, and flows into it, forming a reservoir 
When the pressure in the reservoir of 
molten rock, becomes greater than the 
strength of the roof over it, it bursts forth 
asavoleano. The erruption lasts until all 
the pressure is released, 





Kavitha Rajaram, aged 12, 
Sri Sankara Senior Secondary School, 
Madea, 


Dear Editor, 

Which is the best profession in the 
world? Some people say that to be a 
doctor who saves lives, and heals the 
sick, is great, Some feel that to be an 
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engineer who is responsible for building 
houses is marvellous. Others say a 
soldier's life is admirable because he 
defends the country. My friends think 
that a policeman's job is best, because 
he protects the people. 

‘But | think wrting isthe best profession! 
Auiter educates people — the people 
who become engineers, doctors, soldiers 
‘or policemen! Reporters, noveliss, poets, 
writers of all kinds make people aware 
‘of what they are, and influence them to 
do good. 


R. Sudhish, aged 14, 
State Bank Officer's Awociation School, 
Madras, 








Dear Edttor, 


From ship to shore, air to land, 
from car to car, from just about 
‘anywhere to anywhere today, you can 
speak to any person you want to, by 
Just dialling a number. In fact you 
have the whole world at your finger 
tips! 

The first telephone exchange in the 
world opened in January, 1878, in 
Connecticut, USA. It served only 
‘hwenty-one customers and had precise: 
y eight individual telephones lines 
which were shared by to or more 
customers. 

At first people thought that phones 
should be answered ith a brisk “Ahoy! 
Ahoy!" Edison isthe first man to have 
said “Hello!” as a greeting on the 
phone. 

Relief, fear, anxiety, joy and even 





shock! The ringing of a telephone, 
conveys all these ond more. The great 
‘poet, Rabindranath Tagore once sald: 

"You have made me known to 
friends | knew not. You have given 
me entry into homes not my own, 
You have brought the distant near 
‘and turned strangers into brothers...” 
Was he inspired by the phone? 


K, Hema, 
Kendriya Vidyalaya IT 
Kalpakkam, 








ne 
At 


hey were a sprightly six, and 
TT they called themselves The 
Rainbow Gang. They had assem 
bled on the grassy slope behind 
the school, to discuss their holiday 
plans. Their ten-day winter break 
had just begun 

Itwas a bright sunny day, typical 
of an Ooty winter, with a strong 
chill breeze blowing. The boys 
were dressed warmly in thick 
woollens. 

“Have you boys thought of 
things to do during the holidays?” 
asked Venky. He was their leader, 
fourteen, tall and handsome. 

“Pienic in the Botanics!" said 
twelve-year-old, curly-headed, fun 
loving Ramesh, at once. “Lots of 
yummy eats! The long walk will 
keep us fit!” 

“Tthink we should pay the library 
a couple of visits, Our GK is 
shocking and needs work!” said 
Rahul the bookworm, adjusting 
his glasses. He was a composed 
young man, thirteen years old. 

“What do you two think?” asked 
Venky turning to the eleven-year- 
old twins Hari and Ravi, who were 


NBO Ve 





dressed exactly alike, 

“There's some film being made 
near the lake. Let's go and watch 
the shooting!" said Hari excitedly. 
“ajit Varma, the super star and 
the beautiful actress Anjana 
Kapoor have come!" cried Ravi, 
equally excited 

“Ait Varma?” cried Surya, jump: 
ing up. "Please, let’s go and watch 
the shooting!" Surya was the baby 
of the gang, dimpled and chubby. 
He was seven, and an ardent 
Varma fan! 

“Well, I've been thinking, and | 
feel that we should all do some- 
thing really nice for our parents, 
during these holidays,” said Venky. 
“They do so much for us. I think 
we are all beginning to take them 
for granted. I think we should 
buy our parents something we 
know they want, something they'll 
cherish...” 

“Yes, I think it's a good idea,” 
said Rahul calmly. “I agree with 








you, 

“But what about money?" chor- 
used the twins. “We hardly have 
any!” 


NARMADA 
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“We must work, and earn the 
money!” said Venky, “That's part 
of my plan...” 

“Work? Who'll give us work 
asked Ramesh, puzzled. 

Venky smiled and pointed. 
“The eucalyptus grove in front of 
you, that's where we'll find work!" 
he said. 

“You must be joking!” said 
Ramesh, his mouth hanging open 
in surprise. 

“No, I'm not!” said Venky. 
“Can't you guess what I'm driving 
at?” 

“can...” said Rahul knowingly. 

“So can I!" chipped in Surya. 
“You mean to pick eucalyptus 
leaves. I also know that it’s a 
back-breaking job!” 

“I think each of us can manage 
to pick a medium size sackful every 
day for a week,” said Venky. 
“Surya is too small, so...” 

"Nos Ou. Lam not too small!” 
yelled Surya, on the verge of tears. 
“Lwall pick leaves too...” 

“All right! All right!” said Venky 
hurriedly, and went on with his 
plan. “We'll pool our money and 
share it equally, and each buy a 
useful gift for our parents.” 

‘The suggestion met with unani 
mous approval at first. Then Surya 
outed his lips. 

“Now, what's the matter?” asked 
Venky rather initated, 

“I want to work, but I also want 
to go and see the shooting,” said 
‘Surya, and the others laughed, 

“Well, the shooting is only for 
two days. We can go when we. 
have finished picking enough 
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leaves for the day, I suppose,” said 
ith a smile. “Would you 





” shouted Surya. The 


-others laughed and clapped their 


hands too, No one wanted to 
miss the shooting. 

“One more thing,” said Venky 
seriously. “Our plan is a secret, 
Not a word to anyone about pick- 
ing leaves!" 


he next moming, after an early 
Treakfast, the gang set out, 
each carrying a plastic bag with 
packed lunch and water bottles. 
They also carried empty sacks to 
fill with leaves. Rahul took his 
camera along and the twins had 
each brought their own mouth 
organs. 

The boys were in a jubilant 
mood. They scampered down the 
slope tll they reached the grove, 
and were thrilled to see the slender 
tall trees reach majestically for the 
sky. They quickly found a good 
spot where the ground was thick 
with dry eucalyptus leaves and bent 
over to pick them by the handful, 
shaking them to let the sand fall 
back to the ground. 

On the other side of the grove, 
a thin dark lad, was also picking 
leaves, unlike the gang, he had a 
huge sack, almost twice his own 
size. Th boy who was about nine 
or ten years old looked their way 
‘many times but the gang took no 
notice of him. 

Suddenly the boys heard the 
sound of horses’ hoofs. They tur: 
ed and were horrified to see a 


horse running towards them, full. 


ti It looked like a race horse 
and was simply enormous! 

With yells and shouts, the five 
older boys got out of the horses’ 
path, But Surya was so terrified, 
his legs refused to move. The 


horse charged by, close to the little 
boy, making him lose balance and 
fall down. Surya landed on his 
elbow, and yelled out in pain. 
The horse galloped away, The 
others stood by, stunned for a 


minute, before they realized what 
had happened. The thin dark lad, 
who had seen the accident from a 
distance rushed up to Surya, 
helped him sit up, and examined 
him to see where he had hurt 
himself, 

Then Venky and the others 
recovered their wits, and also 
rushed up to help the youngest 
member of the gang, who was 
crying bitterly by now, more from 





fright than from pain. The five of 
‘them tried to cheer him up, as the 
other boy reached into his bag for 
a rag, tore it in two, wet one 
piece with water from his bottle 
and cleaned Surya’s scraped 
elbow, and bound the little boy's 
sprained ankle with the other. 
The Rainbow Gang was very im- 
pressed with his cal but efficient 
behaviour. 

‘The boys introduced themselves, 
and learnt that their new friend’s 
name was Henry. They offered 
to share their lunch with him. He 
refused at first, but slowly yielded 
to their persuasion. 

‘The seven of them settled down 
to eat lunch. They were all hungry. 
Henry didn't have much. The boys 
shared their fruit, sandwiches, chips 
and pullao with him. The twins 
took out their mouth organs and 
all the boys clapped their hands 
and sang trendy tunes. 

After a pleasant meal, the boys 
turned to their half-filled sacks 
‘once more. Henry joined them. 
Surya who couldn't stand com- 
fortably, played tunes on the 
mouth organ as his friends picked. 
Although he didn't mention it, he 
felt sad to see his half-empty sack. 

Henty guessed how he felt. He 
emptied some of the leaves from 
his sack into Surya's in spite of 
the little boy's protests, and ran to 
pick more for himself. 

At four o'clock, the boys tied up 
the mouths of the sacks, and hefted 
them to the nearest shop, also 
supporting Surya amongst them. 
‘They emptied the leaves in front 


of the shopkeeper and Henry 
managed to get them a little over 
fifty-two rupees for the lot, 

Then the older.boys knit their 
arms together and tired little Surya 
rode home on this human “arm” 
chair. When they reached Surya’s 
home, his mother nearly fainted 
when she saw the bandage on 
her son’s ankle, but soon com- 
posed herself enough to thank 
Henry. 

For the next few days, the pick- 
ing continued, under Henry's ex- 
pert guidance. He showed them 
where the thickest layer of leaves 
had fallen and showed them how 
to pick fast without hurting their 
fingers. Surya accompanied the 
gang. Henry picked leaves for 
him as well as for himself. 


he next day, the gang decided 
TT togo and watch the shooting, 
They had heard from a friend that 
the bridge blowing scene had been 
fantastic and were sory to have 
missed it. Surya was also very 








eager to meet his idol! Henry 
couldn't go with them. He had to 
pick leaves, and couldn't take the 
time off. 

When the gang reached the 
shooting spot, they were thrilled 
to see both the superstar and the 


beautiful actress putting on their 
make up. When the gang stepped 
forward hesitantly with their auto- 
graph books in hand, the film stars 
smiled at them in a friendly 


} manner. 


Ajit Varma pinched Surya’s 
cheek and sympathized over his 
sprained ankle. “You know you 
look a lot ike me!” he said. “Ican 
tell our director to give you a role, 
as child Ajit in some film! Can 
you act?” 

Surya nodded his head, but 
couldn't speak. It was the most 
thrilling moment of his life. 

Anjana Kapoor was also charm- 
ing. Even Rahul and Venky who 
didn’t like films much liked her. 

As they were talking, the director 
walked across to the boys. “We 
need some children in this scene 
in the background, Would you 
boys mind being in a film?” he 
asked. 

What a question! They loved 
the idea, of course! They didn't 
have to do much, just play on the 
grass. (No one minded Surya's 
limp) 

Ajit and Anjana treated the gang 
to barfis, samosas, and tea. Ajit 
also took a group photo of the 
gang. Finally good-byes were said 
and the boys tramped along home, 
tired out. 

It was quite late when they got 
home, and they were ready to be 
scolded, but when their mothers 
heard their story, they were only 
angry that their children hadn't 
told them about the shooting! They 
were Ajit fans, too! 


he last day of the winter break 

dawned, and The Rainbow 
Gang set out to buy presents for 
their parents. They had decided 
to buy Henry's mother a present 
too. Surya especially felt grateful 
to him, for Henry had done the 
work of two, each day after the 
accident. 

“I should get only three rupees 
for what | picked on the first day,” 
said Surya. “You should give the 
rest to Henry!” 

Venky shook his head. “No, 
Surya. We have to share equally. 
Only we are seven now, instead 
of six! That's all!” 

The Rainbow Gang clambered 
into a crowded bus. As the bus 
started with a jerk, they noticed a 
lady with a torn shawl sitting right 
in front, shivering and coughing 
helplessly. A boy sat beside her, 
his arm about her shoulders, com: 
{orting her. Surya recognized him 
at once. 

“Henry!” he said moving up to 
him through the crowd. “What's 
the matter? Is your mother sick? 

“Yes,” replied Henry. “I'm 
taking her to the hospital!” Henry 
wore a worried frown between his 
brows. Henry's mother smiled at 
Surya. “I know all about you, 
child,” she said and coughed once 
more. 

At the next stop Henry helped 
his mother off the bus. The Rain- 
bow Gang got off too. The market 
‘wasn't far from the hospital. They 
decided to look in on Henry and 
his mother, on their way back. 
Henry and his mother set off 
2 











towards the hospital slowly. 

The boys went into the market 
and had a lovely time choosing 
presents for their parents. The 
twins decided that one present 
would be enough for their parents, 
so that some more money would 
be left for Henry's mother. The 
other boys appreciated their 
thougtfulness. 

The boys bought Henry's mother 
a thick woollen shawl, fruit, buns 
and a packet of light biscuits. They 
gave the gifts to Henry. “Give 
them to your mother, Henry!" said 
Surya. Henry's eyes misted over. 
“Don't worry, Henry! She'll get 
better. We'll come and visit her 
and you again as soon as we can!" 
Venky assured him as they left... 


TT he Presents were all wepped 
in rainbow coloured paper, 
and tied to each one, was a tag 
which read : 


To dear Mom and Dad, 
For all the love and understanding 
You have shown, through the years... 
from your grateful son. 


When the boys gave their 
parents the gifts, each couple 
opened theirs, and exclaimed at 
the thoughtfulness of their off- 
spring. 

“Thank you!” they exclaimed, 
“but where did you get the money 
from?” 

“Ah! But that is a secret!” said 
each boy, with a mysterious and 
mischievous look in his eyes... 


[A bithas cough and cold. He 
gets up in the morning and 
announces : “Amma, you are not 
going to the office today, because 
Tam not feeling well.” He coughs 
as much as he can. “Please stay 
and play with me!” 

“Appa is going to stay and look 
after you today Abu,” says Amma, 
“Both of you must be very good!” 
She kisses Abu goodbye, and is 
off to her office. Sunita, Abu’s 
sister has already left for school 

Appa sits in the drawing room 
reading his newspaper. “APPA! 
yells Abu spluttering into coughs. 
“Lam very HUNGRY!" 

Appa strides into the kitchen, 
makes two pieces of toast and 
warms a glass of milk, and puts 
‘everything on the table before Abu. 
“[want jam!” says Abu. So Appa 
gets a bottle out of the refrigerator. 

““Ho-ho-cough-cough! Hoo-ho- 
cough-hoo!” laughs Abu. “That's 
tomato chutney! | want jam!” 

Appa searches frantically for the 
jam (with Abu shouting every other 








minute) but can't find it! “Here 
‘Abu, have: cheese,” he says. “I 
HATE cheese!” sulks Abu. Finally 
Appa finds some honey for the 
toast 

“[don’t want plain milk. Iwant 
com flakes!” says Abu. Appa finds 
the cornflakes, and drops a hand- 
ful into the milk and slices a 
banana into it too! 

But Abu is still siting with his 
chin thrust out, and not eating his 
cereal! “You forgot the grapes!” 
he wails. “Abu this isn't the season 
for grapes!” says Appa in despair. 
Abu's wails tum into giggles. “Not 
those grapes, Appa!” he says. 
“Amma keeps small brown grapes 
in abottle!” Appa manages to find 
them for Abu! 

“Now eat everything up, without 
fussing!” says Appa in a serious 
voice, as he picks up his newspaper 
once more. Abu obeys reluctantly 
nibbling his toast and lapping his 
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cereal. After awhile, he fishes out 
the grapes and banana bits from 
the bowl with his fingers, and tries 
to catch them in his mouth, throw’ 
ing them high in the air first! Some 
fall on the table and some milk 
gets spilt on Abu’s shirt and most 
of the banana bits end up on the 
floor. Only a few reach Abu's 
mouth! 

Appa is so irritated when it is 
time to clear up. What a mess! 
He cleans the table, chair and 
floor and then changes Abu's shirt 
as well. 

‘Abu climbs onto Appa's lap, as 
he tries to read the newspaper. 
“Don't read! Play with me!” he 
says. “Let's play cricket!” 

“You are supposed to be sick, 
‘Abu. You must rest. No outdoor 
games today, Come, I'll teach you 








to play chess.” Appa gets the chess 
board out and tries to teach Abu 
the moves, But Abu get confused 
with all the rules of the game, He 
keeps marching the king and the 
horse and bishop into a battle of 
his own. Appa smiles and leaves 
him to it 

Soon Abu climbs back onto 
Appa's lap. I'm bored Appa! Let's 
do something!" he says. 

“First you must swallow this 
tablet, and have a spoonful of 
cough syrup,” says Appa firmly. The 
cough syrup is quickly licked up. 
Appa pops the tablet into Abu's 
mouth, and tums to get him some 
water. “Yuck!” Abu spits out the 
tablet. “Amma gives me water 
first!" he says sadly. So Appa does 
the same, but Abu swallows the: 
water before he can be given the 
tablet! Finally the third time it 








comes right, and Abu is ready to 
play carom. 

Abu’s counters don't fall into 
the pockets as easily as Appa’s 
do! But do you know, it is Abu 


who wins. Abu can't bear to see 
Appa sad. “We both won Appa!” 
he says hugging Appa comforting. 
ly.“ won first, and you won 
second!" 


A Set lunch Aipe depos Abu 
on the bed, lies down beside 
him, and begins a marvellous story. 

Itis about a cricket player, who 
is very famous and who scores 
century after century, in Bombay, 
London, Islamabad, Trinidad and 
Sydney. People all over the world 
watch the batsman make the 


fielders dance across the field, shot 
after shot. When he comes home 
after a long tiring tour, his parents 
hag him and say “Abu we're proud 
of you!” 

Abu jumps on Appa's chest 
when he hears this. “It's me! It's 
me! I am a great batsman!" he 
cries. 

“Now the great batsman must 
become strong by going to sleep 
at once!” says Appa with a yawn, 
Soon Appa falls asleep! 


A izt sometime Appa i startled 
awake by a crash! He jerks his 
head up, and sees the iron box on. 
the floor, its plug hooked on the 
cupboard handle. Abu is hitting 
the wire with his wooden scale, A 
pole with a towel tied on it is 
wedged between the beds. 

“What is going on!" asks Appa 
furiously, Abu tilts his cap. “Iam 
sailing across the sea. This is my 
boat, See the mast and sail!” he 
says. 

“That's all right! But what are 
you doing with the iron!” asks 
Appa. 

“itis my anchor Appa! I have to 
raise it up before my ship can 
move!” 

Appa picks Abu up and puts 
him on a chair, by the dining table. 
“No more mischief Abu!” he says 
“Tm going to give you some milk. 
Drink it and then I'll teach you to 
make aeroplanes out of paper!” 

‘As Abu waits for the milk, he 
hears a hissing sound. He runs 
into the kitchen, and sees Appa 
mopping up the milk which has 


boiled over. “Don't wony, Appa!” 
he says. “I won't tell Amma that 
you spilt the milk!” 

After tea, Appa and Abu cut 
out sheets of newspaper into differ- 
ent shapes. The room is soon 
filled with bits of paper. Appa 
teaches Abu to make paper planes, 
and soon a whole fleet of them 
zoom around the house! 


then Sunita comes home from 

school, she plays Abu’s favou- 
rite songs on the cassette player. 
Abu lies down as he listens to 
Puff, the Magic Dragon and Old 
Mc Donald. What is that on Abu’s 


,? 


wrist? It is Appa’s big watch! He 

can wear it as long as he remains 
‘in bed! Abu keeps looking at it 
every five minutes. 

When the watch shows five 
o'clock the door bell rings. Amma 
is home! “How is my baby?” she 
asks, flinging down her hand bag. 

Abu runs to her lap and tells 
her all about the good time he has 
had with Appa. "We played lots 
of games. Appa boiled the milk 
for me and didn't spill any. See, 
I'm wearing his watch!" 

Abu doesn't even cough once, 
as he speaks to Amma, Yes, he is 
better! He is ready to go to school 
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he expression okay is, accor 
TT dingto the Encyclopaedia Brt 
annica, “probably more widely 
understood than any other word 
or phrase in any language,” thanks 
mainly to its spread by American 
troops during the two world wars 
of this century. 

But how it first came into use is 
a question that has always perple: 
xed, scholars. 

According to one theory, it 
comes from the expression Okeh, 
‘meaning “so be it,” in the American 
Indian language of Choktaw. 
Another explanation. is that it is 





korrect, a humorous misspelling 
of “all correct,” at a time, when it 
was fashionable to take light-heart- 
ed liberties with the language! 

But the most widely accepted 
theory for the last twenty to forty 
years, however, has been that of 
Professor Read, who stated that 
the term derived from the US. 
Democratic Party — the O.K. Club 
political group formed in New 
York State to support their candi: 
date for the presidency in the year 
1840. 

The term okay, according to 
Read comes from a nickname 
given to the candidate, by the 
Villagers living in the place where 
he was bom. The phrase O.K. 
became an electioneering rally cry, 
and then gradually crept into every- 
day speech! 

— C.SINGARAM 











“I have no ambition in life,” wrote Munshi Premchand, in a 
letter to his friend. “I have enough for my creature needs and have 
1no craving for wealth ar fame. I have no ambitions for my two sons 
either. All want is that they should be honest and true and strong. 
Ido not wish fora life of quiet repose. I wish to be doing something 
always — for my literature and my country.” 

In his life time, the great novelist and short story writer, 
served both his country, and his literature. He fought for social 
reform, through each of his works. The following account of his 
childhood, is adapted and translated from his biography written by 
his son Ameit Rai, who is himself a well-known writer. 








ime in with a taste for mountaineering 
time jis-_ wil be disappointed, for there ae 
ffs, no deep ravines, or jungle 


hildhood is the 
GF ie when nothing is dis 
mal, A kind of magic no dee 
transforms everything. or ruins to se 
A child understands the magic ony ves bom on aly 31 
in retrospect — when it has vanist fae loge ald 
“4 nen I look back on my fife, 1 ona : aes a 
think of it as a level plain People 





a postal employee. At the time of 
my birth, he was earning about 
twenty rupees a month. He was a 
“thoughtful man, moving through 
life with his eyes wide open. 

The magic of childhood, did not 
dull the pain of my mother's death, 
She had been ailing from the time 
Iwas born, and succumbed to her 
illness when I was about eight years 
old. This loss cut deep into my 
heart, a wound that stayed with 
me for life, 

My father married again, My 
step-mother neither assuaged my 
grief, nor added to my happiness, 
T shared deep tenderness and 
affection with my elder sister. But 
soon she married and moved 
away. Yet as a boy, I did not 
brood. 

Children of the Kayastha caste 
were usually put under the tutelage 
‘of a Maulvi in a village nearby, to 

t a basic education. At about 
the time of my mother’s death, 
my father sent me to school with 
all the others. I began to study 
Persian and Urudu..... 

The Maulvi was really a taifor by 
profession, He also ran a madrasa 
for a few of the boys he taught. 
There was no attendance register 
and the Maulvi did not care very 
much, who came for his lessons, 
as long as he got his tuition fees, 
We generally kept him happy, 
helping him with household chores 
and running his errands. 

The school was therefore great 
fun in its own way. Very often we 
played truant, (we always had an 
imaginative excuse ready the next 
morning) and ran off to more 
engaging pastimes. 





Sometimes we stood in front of 
the police station and watched the 
policemen march. Often we spent 
the whole day with some monkey 
or bear-dance showman, following 
him wherever he went. We also 
spent a lot of time at the railway 
station, to see the marvellous trains 
come and go. I think we knew 
more about train timings than, 
possibly the school time-table. 

Premchand is a pseudonym | 
adopted much later. In the care- 
free days of my childhood I was 
called Navab or Dhanpat. 

| enjoyed all the usual games 
and recreations of a village-boy 
— playing marbles, or gulli-danda; 
catching fish from several ponds 
in the village and roasting them 
‘on open fires; picking sugarcane 
from the fields in the right season, 

Another favourite seasonal act 
vity was dropping mangoes from 
trees by throwing stones at them. 
Thad exceptional aim, and it was 
all great fun, even the abuse hurled 
at us by the owner of the grove. 
None of these pastimes involved 
any expense! 

There was not much communi: 
cation between my father and | 
He worked very hard and was 
always busy with his post-office 
routines. He asked his superiors 
for an assistant time and again, 
butin vain, So he was often tense 
and very quick to anger. I avoided 
his presence as much as I could, 
and spent most of my time outside 
I disliked being cooped up and 
anyway my home wasn't a very 
attractive place, for my father and 
step-mother were usually inrtable 
most of the time, 


Ly i! 

That is why perhaps | really 
looked forward to my father’s trans: 
fers. Every few months he had to 
go to places like Banda, Basti, 
‘Azamgath, Gorakhpur, Khanpur 
and Lucknow. Travelling was 
heaven and my excitement knew 
no bounds. Besides the excite: 
ment of seeing a new place, | was 
always happy, because on ‘these 
‘rips my step-mother rarely accom 
panied us, and my father was 
always a little more indulgent away 


from her! 
q 
in my career. For my 
" way of life had led to 
loneliness, and a somewhat wild 
and untended kind of growth. By 
the age of twelve I had leat to 


agrancy would probably 
have been the next step 








smoke, and I had also learnt many 
other things, not good for a boy 
of that raw age. 

But nature has a way of saving 
those she would from disaster, It 
was a fortuitous coincidence that, 
when Iwas in Gorakhpur with my 
father | met a bookseller called 
Buddhi Lal.... 

Twas then about thirteen years 
‘old. I did not know any Hindi, 
but I was mad about Urudu novels. 
The moment I caught sight of a 
novel by Maulana Sharar or Mirza 
Ruswa, | would forget all about 
school, and would not rest until | 
had finished reading the book. | 
loved the Urudu tran-lations of 
the novels of Reynold and Ratan- 
nath Sarshar was one writer | never 
had enough of! 

I used to go to Buddhi Lal's 
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shop, take novels from his stacks 
and read them, but it was not 
possible for me to sit at the shop 
all day. So I used to sell notes 
and guides to English books to 
the boys at school, In return for 
this Buddhi Lal allowed me to take 
novels home to read. 

T must have read hundreds of 
novels in those two or three years. 
After | had finished the novels, | 
read Urudu translations of the 
Puranas and seventeen gigantic 
volumes of a work called Tilism-e- 
Hoshruba. It is said that Maulana 
Fyzee wrote these tales in Persian 
for Akbar. One can only marvel 
at the immense imaginative power 
of the man who wrote this book 
Copying, let alone writing itywould 
be impossible for any man in a 
lifetime of sixty years. 
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This prolific reading saved me 
from the disasters, to which one is 
vulnerable at that age. Books filled 
my loneliness and promised an 
avenue for my waywardness, my 
love of adventure and fantasy. 


) he power of the pen is a 
| tremendous thing. I had 





my first inkling of this at 

about this time, when | 
wrote my first piece, It was a little 
play, making wild fun of a distant 
relative, who had teased me end- 
lessly. It was a boy's act of revenge. 
Twas in no mood to spare the 
rascal. [hit out at him through my 
play, for all | was worth, The play 
never saw the light of day for my 
embarrassed relative consigned it 
to the flames, before taking to his 
heels. 


ife gradually fell into a 
humdrum pattem, and 
nothing very spectacular 
happened, until my father 

got me married at the ridiculously 

early age of fifteen. My wife and 1 

were unusually ill-matched, and 

my life rapidly became a nightmare. 
Twas a student of Standard IX, 
in the High School of Queen's 

College, in Benares. The head- 

master had waived my fees. The 

exams were coming up. I would 
leave school at hal-past three and 
go to tutor a boy in a place called 

Bamboo Gate. I would teach him 

till six and walk home five miles. 

Even if | walked fast, could never 

bbe home before eight o'clock. After 

supper, | would study by the light 
of an oil lamp. I usually never 


knew when I had fallen asleep. 


Itwas a hard life, with no shoes 
and no clothes that were not tom 
or frayed. Nevertheless l was deter- 
mined to do well; to get an MA 
and be a lawyer — that was my 
ambition. 


hen my father died. What 
little money there was 
saved, was used up du- 
ring his six-month illness, 
and funeral. Thad a wife at home, 
‘a step-mother and her two children, 
and no income whatsoever. 

In those days, jobs were very 
hard to come by. ‘With great effort 
one could find a job with a salary 
of ten to twelve rupees a month. 
The chains on my feet were not 
just of iron, but seemed to be made 
of different alloys, and I wanted 
to scale the mountains and reach 





I could not take the exam that 
year in 1897, but took it the follow: 
ing year, but only passed with a 
second division. This was a blow, 
because Queen's College would 


only waive the fees for students. 


getting a first! 

‘My hopes rose once more when 
the Hindu College opened that 
year. However, | failed the pre- 
admission test in mathematics 
For me, maths was like Mount 
Everest '— I could never quite 
make it. Although | failed to get 
admission, my desire for learning 
was still strong 

Maths not only barred my entry 
to Hindu College, but also preven 
ted me from passing the inter- 
mediate for years. I had already 
appeared as a private candidate, 
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and failed twice. (In fact I didn’t 
pass until 1916, a full eighteen 
years after my matriculation, when 
under a new rule, I chose a subject 
other than maths!) For this I blame 
the University's total lack of under- 
standing, which led it to treat every. 
body alike, in the manner of a 
bandit who makes everybody, tall, 
short, fat or thin, rich or poor part 
with their money. 

T could not sit at home. I won. 
dered how to improve my maths, 
for to do so I would have to live in 
town. 

Luckily for me, I got a post 
tutoring a lawyer's son, for a salary 
of five rupees. I lived on two 
rupees and sent three rupees to 
my family. I got my employer to 
allow me to stay in the small mud 
room above his stable. I bought a 





‘small lamp and so began my life 
in town.. 

‘Once a day, I would cook some 
gruel and after washing and scour 
ing pots, I would go to the library 
— maths was the pretext, but I 
‘would read novels most of the time. 








hat winter I hadn't much 
money left. I spent a 
few days eating one paisa 
worth of the cheapest 
‘cereal each day. The money len: 
ders had refused to loan me any- 
thing, and I couldn't ask anyone 
else out of sheer embarrassment. 

Then finally at dusk one even- 
‘ng in complete despair, went 10 
se 


my book — it was called Key | 


to Chakravart’s Mathematics. 1 
had bought it for two rupees years 
‘ago, and had held on to it with 
difficulty until now. I settled for 
the single rupee the shopkeeper 
offered me, and turned to leave, 
when a gentleman with heavy 
moustaches, who happened to be 
sitting there asked me where | 

studied. 
“Lam not studying right now," I 
red. “I hope to enroll 





“Don't you want a job?” he 
asked. “Have you passed your 
matric?” 

“I can't find a job, sir!" I replied 
dejectedly. 

Ittumed out, that the gentleman 
was the headmaster of a small 
school, and that he needed, an 
assistant teacher. He offered me 
asalary of eighteen rupees; | accep- 
ted. At that time, it was an offer, 
beyond the highest flight of my 
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pessimistic imagination. | arran: 

to meet him the next day, and left 

with my head in the clouds. 
Thus began my life as a schoo! 

teacher, a life which was to be 

mine for the next twenty-two years. 

It was the luckiest break I could 


hope for, in my miserable situation. 
Itwas the year 1899, | was ready 

to cope with anything. Iwas deter- 

mined that | would get ahead. 
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a ‘Arun woke up it was 
broad daylight. He shook the 
others.awake one by one, to hear 
what had happened. They were 
all reluctant to open their eyes, 
and kept rolling over to sleep a 
little longer. 

‘Akku was most surprised by their 
behaviour. “Anyone would think 
you have been up all night!” she 
exclaimed. “Get up! Breakfast is 
ready!” 

The children then remembered 
the. events of the previous night 
and got up, and rushed to see 
how Dr. Dutt was. He looked pale 
and sickly. They sprinkled water 
on his face and he sat up. “What 
happened? How did | get here?” 
he asked 

When Sharad told him all that 
had happened, Dr. Dutt grew ex 
cited. "You mean you were able 
to get specimens?” he exclaimed. 


“Good work! Now I can have them . 


examined! Great work children!” 
“But the problem is not solved, 
sit! If these creatures are found 
here, well have to abandon this 
house!” said Sharad worriedly. 
“We'll have to identify the crea- 
ture first, Sharad,” said Dr. Dutt. 


“Then I'm sure we'll find a way to 
handle the problem.” 


A tig breakin Dr. Dut set of 
alone to the green house. 
The tired children dozed in the 





sun, sitting up only when they saw 
the bearded man retuming. 

“Did you see the dead creatures? 
Are they leeches?" asked Sharad 
at once. 

Dr. Dutt sat down and sighed. 
“Yes, Sharad they belong to the 
leech family allright, and I'm afraid 
my colleagues and I are respon- 
sible for their being here!” he said. 

“What? You mean you brought 
them here on purpose, to harass 


these poor villagers?” asked Amal, 


shocked. 
“No, no! It was an accident. 


You see when we were here, we 



















subjected some of our seedlings 
to radiation experiments. Some 
leeches must have been in those 
seedling boxes, and undergone 
the treatment, without our knowing 
it at that time. 1 think our experi- 
ments produced a mutant variety 
of leeches, which are much more 
dangerous than the ordinary kind! 
‘These in fact remind me of a South 
American variety which can put a 
horse to sleep!" 

Rashmi shivered. “Why didn't 
‘we see them during the day?” she 
asked. “It was probably too hot 
for them to come out,” said Dr. 
Dutt 


Sharad frowned. “If there are 
too many of these creatures 
around, Uncle Shyam and Aunt 
Meena will have to leave this 
place,” he said. 

“I have been thinking about 
that,” said Dr. Dutt. “I think so far 
the leeches have not left the green 
house. So I'm sure that together 
we can think of a way to destroy 
them!” 

| By lunch time, a plan for the 
extermination of the leeches was 
devised. Dr. Dutt spent the after- 
noon spraying Desteides Ia in sad 
around the green house, while 
children collected dry twigs a 
old logs for a bonfire. The weather 
‘was sultry and the children prayed 


that it wouldn't rain, or their plan_ 


would be quite spoiled. 

Exhausted after labouring in the 
afternoon sun, the children sat 
down to rest. They had allayed 
Akku’s qualms, assuring her that 
they knew all about bonfires. 
They couldn't help wondering 
though. The mutant leeches ex- 
plained the curse of the Naga all 
right, but why had the leeches been 
created right there? The children 
decided that whatever happened, 
they had to allay the fears of the 
villagers somehow, and appease 
them by putting the Naga stone 
back in its original place. 


In the evening Akku and the 
children went to the village to 
get sweet potatoes to roast in the 
bonfire. Sharad stuck them all on 
along pointed stick, and put them 
Into the side of the bonfire pit. 
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Soon it was dark. The bonfire’ 
bumed beautifully, against the dark 
background of the jungle. The 
‘sweet potatoes were soon done, 


and everyone peeled off the 


charred skin and ate them with 
relish. Even Akku's son arrived in 
time for his share. 

Akku and her son soon retired 
to the house, and Dr. Dutt looked 
at the children. “The pesticides | 
have sprayed in and around the 
green house are inflammable. So 
‘we must be very careful now,” he 
wamed. The children nodded. 

“You must go the verandah 

"said Sharad. “You know 
the area we have marked out. If 
the fire seems to be spreading too 
fast, raise the alarm and call the 
villagers for help! 

Rashmi looked af the green 
house andthe sd huss 
of the thick bushes. “I wish we 
didn't have to burn up this beauti- 
ful patch of forest,” she said sadly. 
“Don't worry, Rashmi,” comforted 
Dr. Dutt. “One week of rain and 
the forest will grow once more. 
There's no other way!” 

‘As soon as Rashmi disappeared, 
Dr. Dutt and the boys set fire to 
the dangerous patch. The four of 
them stood azound trying to con- 
tain it within the marked out area, 
but it was quite difficult. After a 
few minutes Dr. Dutt yelled to 
Amal. “Its spreading too fast. 
Raise the alarm!" 

Even before Dr. Dutt’s shout of 
waming Rashmi had woken Akku 
and her son. They were up and 
‘out in a flash, Akku quickly sent 





her son to the village tor help and 
efficiently readied the hose and 
buckets, with the children’s help. 
In no time Devu returned with 
the villagers. With Dr. Dutt’s direc- 
tions, the fire was soon out! 


t had been almost two o'clock 
Tin'the morning, when the chil 
dren went to bed. They were tired 
and sleepy at breakfast. “You and 
your bonfires!” Akku kept exclaim- 
ing. “I don't know what the master 
is going to say......” 

After lunch, the children went 
with Dr. Dutt to see the devastated 
area, After closely inspecting the 
bushes and stirring through the 


charred and broken pieces of glass, 
Dr. Dutt shook hands with each 
of them. "Mission successful!” he 
said. “Now | must take leave of 
you all. I will try and meet Mr. 
Shyam at the Malleswaram bus 
terminus and explain all that 
happened here, so that none of 
you get into trouble.” 

As Dr. Dutt packed his belong- 
ings, Sharad casually asked him 
where the Naga stone had been 
before he had removed it. Dr. 
Dutt pointed to a spot beneath a 
kewra plant with fragrant yellow 
flowers, a bit singed by the fire. 

Dr. Dutt once again thanked 
them and went off with a wave 
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The boys wondered, at his abrupt 
departure before Uncle Shyam 
could arrive, but there was no time 
to wony. They quickly searched 
the stream for the Naga stone, a 
flat slab, with a crude carving of a 
hooded snake, When itwas found, 
they carried jt to the kewra plant 
and replaced itn its original posi 
tion, Somehow, they felt a lot 
happier when that was done! 


Th ‘evening, the children wait- 
ed eagerly for Uncle Shyam 
to arrive. They kept wondering if 
Dr. Dutt had met him in Malles: 
waram. Would he be angry with 
them? They wished Aunt Meena 
was there! 

It was nearly dusk when they 
saw Uncle Shyam cross the bridge. 
With shouts of joy, they ran to 
him, Yet they were alittle nervous, 
What would he say? 

Uncle Shyam flung his suitcase 
down, and hugged them one by 
one. “Iam so sony that all of you 
had such a frightening time when 
1 was away!” he said, tugging 
Rashmi’s pony tail, and ruffling 
Amal’s head. The children breath- 
ed a sigh of relief. He did know 
the whole story after all! Dr. Dutt 
had kept his promise. 

Over dinner, Akku kept com- 
plaining to Uncle Shyam about 
the bonfire, until he silenced her 
with a smile, ““Akku!” he said. 
“‘{'m sure the fire was the curse of 
the Naga!” Akku was a bit surprised 
to hear the master admit this, but 
was satisfied. Only the children, 
caught the amused twinkle in his 





eyes. 
“You know children,” said Uncle 
Shyam still smiling. “Dr. Dutt 
spoke to me at length about our 
German hound. He said it was fit 
to be part of the police force. I 
wonder where he could have got 
such an idea!” Amal and Arun 
looked sheepish, as Rashmi and 
Sharad collapsed into giggles. 


‘ays passed swiftly. Aunt Meena 

came back from Bangalore, 
and soon the time came for the 
children to say goodbye. It had 
been an adventurous and exciting 
holiday, the best in their lives, but 
ithad to end, 

The grass had grown green 
around the Naga stone and the 
kewra plant had beautiful blossoms 
on it. None of the children would 
forget Akku's surprise and joy 
when she had discovered the Naga 
stone back in its place. “Iam so 
relieved,” she exclaimed. “The 
curse is over! At least one good 
thing came out of that man's visit!” 

The children were very sad to 
leave Basker behind, but Aunt 








French novelist George Simenon 
hhas today mote than five hundred 
novels to his credit, He published his 
first book at the age of seventeen! 

Certainly a man who can tur out 
ten novels a year, for fifty years, de 
‘serves to be called the most prolific 
writer in the world today. 

Fortysix of his novels have been 
made into films, and over fifty have 
been produced as television plays. 
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Meena had brought a message 
from their grandmother — the 
German hound had to stay behind 
in the Chittangede forest. “I pro: 
mise you, I'l look after him well 
children," said Aunt Meena. “ll 
be glad of his company.” 

While they were packing, Akku 
brought small gifts for them. The 
channemane was for Rashmi to 
take to England, and three small 
cane baskets were for the boys. 

After a delicious meal of rice 
vermicelli and sweetened coconut 
milk which they ate with relish, the 
children waiked with Uncle Shyam 
and Aunt Meena to the swinging 
bridge, where Akku and Aunt 
Meena bid them a tearful farewell 
“Come back soon,” said Akku. 
“It has been wonderful having 
you!” 

“Goodbye, Aunt Meena!” 

“Goodbye, Aku!” 

“Goodbye Basker!" 

“Goodbye forest!" 

“Goodbye bridge!” 


** THE END ** 
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THE MAGIC STAR 








Fill in the empty squares with the right numbers, so that 
each row of four circles adds up to 30. Some of the numbers 
have been filled in to help you. 














| ROWS OF SIX 


Look carefully at the following 
figure. If you add up the numbers 
in each of the vertical and hori 
zontal rows, and one diagonal 
row you get 6. But unfortunately 
the other diagonal row only adds 
up to 3. Can you move three 
Circles and set the figure so that 
all its rows add up to 6? 











Compiled by S. Viswanatha Solution on poge : 82 
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‘ACROSS DOWN 
1 It helps draw Santa's sleigh 1 The Rand Dis idle and itis a 
(8) puzzle (6) 


6 Egg’s shape (4) 
7 Itrhymes with fiddle when the 
cow jumped over the moon 
(6) 
8 Take steps to music (5) 
9 Smallest (5) 
10 Red comes to a conclusion 
( 
16 Beer in sea water gives good 
wash (5) 
17 Happy and fun loving (5) 
18 The white metallic element 
is found in Maribu (6) 
19 A part of the plant is part of 
the system (4) 
20 He likes to do a good deed 
every day (3.5) 
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2 A native of our country (6) 

3 Late I'd become to expand 
(6) 

4 Julius Ceasar was a famous 
one as seen from ancient 
history (5) 

5 American cattle farm (5) 

11 Not only you and me but 
red Sam also have them, es 
pecially when asleep! (6) 

12 Second colour of the rainbow 
(6) 

13 A person iiving in solitude is 
in the rim (6) 

14 One of the poles (5) 

15 Go up (5) 


Compiled by Meera Ramakrishnan 
Solution on page 82 
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he old king of Malawapuri was 

laid up with a crippling sick 
ness. Unable to look after the 
administration of his country the 
old king determined to put his 
young son Naraen on throne, The 
prince was a handsome youth, with 
the noblest of qualities, He was a 
kind-hearted, and able fellow but 
sadly his legs were made of wood. 
Though he grew to be breath. 
takingly handsome, he could not 
move very fast due to his wooden 
legs. The old king spent a fortune 
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trying to heal his son’s legs, but in 
vain, 

Now, it so happened that 
Naraen had a wicked step: mother, 
who wanted her cruel and cunning 
son to rule the vast empire. The 
poor old king could not, outwit 
her, or upset her schemes to oust 
Prince Naraen 

The step-mother ordered her 
soldiers to take Prince Naraen to 
the middle of a dense forest and 





leave him there to be killed by the 
wild beasts. After this the country 
began to suffer in the hands of 
her son: 


rince Naraen was thrown near 

a bushy shrub, where he lay 
for a time cursing his bad luck. 
He soon recovered however, and 
told himself that wise men never 
sat and wailed their losses. Sud: 
denly his eyes fell upon a deadly 
cobra. The snake which appeared 
to be blind, was wriggling piteously 
in a thorny bush seemed to be in 
great pain. 

Prince Naraen was filled with 
pity. He crept upto the entangled 
snake and pulled it out of the 
thorns, and gently tended the 
wounds suffered by the poor crea- 
ture. The serpent clung to his 
wrist in a friendly manner and to 


“ 





his surprise it spoke! 

“Oh, please take me to that tree 
stump!" it said. The prince did as 
he was asked and as they neared 
the tree stump, Prince Naraen saw, 
two blazing emeralds on it. So 
brightly did they shine, that the 
forest was lit up by their glow. 

“Oh! Kind-hearted soul!” said 
the snake. “Will you be kind 
enough to marry me? Usually 
unlike you people show me a clean 
pair of heels, but you have rescued 
me, and tended my wounds. 1 
shall always be devoted to you! 
Let me be your wife!” 

‘The prince laughed heartily and 
said, "I would willingly marry you, 
for I have not anybody else in this, 
world, to love me, and care for 
me. ‘But would you like to be 
married to a man, who cannot 
move fast and has wooden legs!” 


The cobra smiled;You have 2 
kind heart. That is all that matters,” 
it said, “Now do as | ask, and rip 
‘open my skin with this emerald! 
You will be surprised!” 

Prince Naraen did as the cobra 
asked once more rather hesitantly. 
He did not wish to harm the snake. 
How astonished he was to see the 
ravishing beauty, into whom the 
serpent had been transformed. 

Princess Madhavi — the former 
snake, began to pour out details 
excitedly — “I am the princess of 
Ratnapuri. When I was riding my 
chariot through these woods, | 
happened to hit a dog, which 
belonged to a great sage. With a 
deep howl the dog died. This 
disturbed the sage, who was deep 
in meditation. When he realized 
‘what had happened he was furious, 
and cursed me. I would be a 
snake he said, until someone pro: 
mised to marry me, and my eyes 
which did not see the approaching 
dog, turned into emeralds. You 
have saved me, and so I am yours 
forever, be your legs of wood or 





or flesh and bones.” 

Suddenly, Princess Madhavi re- 
membered something, and cried 
cout with joy. “Oh, my beloved! 
The day I killed the dog, the sage 
took its body to the pond nearby 
and sprinkled its eyes with water 
mixed with the juice of a herb which 
grows there. Believe it or not, the 
dog came back to life again! If 
you agree I will sprinkle the water 
‘of the pond mixed with the juice 
of the very same herb on your 
legs, and I'm sure we will witness 
a miracle. 

The miracle did happen! The 
prince gained strength and in a 
flash they were no longer wooden 
but like yours and mine! 

Naraen and Madhavi became 
man and wife, and returned to 
Malawapuri. 

The old king was full of joy to 
see his son and his beautiful wife. 
He banished his wife and cruel 
son and crowned Prince Naraen 
the king of the land, and all the 
people rejoiced. 
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ong long ago, there lived a 
Liking who velued wealth more 
than anything else in the world. 

Once when he went to hunt in 
the forest, he met a sage. A bit of 
conversation proved that the sage 
was a very wise man. The king 
was very pleased. He asked the 
wise sage to visit his palace, and 
bless him and all that were his 

After much persuasion, the sage 
consented to visit the king. He 
accompanied the king, and was 
accorded a most pleasant welcome 
in his fabulous palace. 

The palace was full of gold, 
jewellery, ivory, and many other 
valuable things which glttered and 
shone brightly. The sage could 


not believe that one single indivi: 
dual could have so much wealth. 
He was sure that the king must be 
the most contented person in this 
world. 





Then it was prayer time, the 
sage was really surprised. “The 
king prayed to God, and the things 
he prayed for, proved him to be 
anything but a contented man. 
He begged for more gold, more 
‘wealth and more of everything that 
he already possessed 

After a sumptuous dinner the 
sage asked the king for permission 
to return to his own abode, The 
king offered the wise one a few 
presents, he politely declined 
them 

“Why. oh sage? Please accept 
my humble offerings,” requested 
the king, “lest I feel unhappy.” 

The sage smiled. “How could 
1..." said the sage, “take alms from 
a beggar?” 

The king was taken aback, “Yes 
my dear king!" continued the sage. 
““Inspite of all your possessions, | 
found you beseeching God for 
more and more! Doesn't that 
prove you to be a terribly discon: 
tented man? God has given me 
trees to give me fruits, streams to 
provide me with water...what more 
doIneed. You keep your gifts!” 

‘On hearing these wise words, 
the king realised his own idiocy. 
He promised to mend his thoughts 
and ways from that day onwards. 








PEEP INTO INDIAN 
MYTHOLOGY 





©) swan 
Choose the right answer out of | d) bull 
the choices given to you:— 5, Satyaloka is the abode of 
) Hi 
1, Lord Krishna was born in: 6) Ag 
a) Gokul ¢) Vishnu 
'b) Mathura d) Brahma 
c) Dwaraka 
2) Mestiiapure 6. Prahlada was the son of 


Hiranyakshi 
2. Ekalawya’s offering to his §) tinerehonou 


teacher was c) Mahabali 

a) his right arm ) Narakasura 

b) his right hand 

¢) fia tot thumb 7. Sita was found in a 
d) his nose. 


3. Ghatotkacha was the son of 
a) Kumbhakarna 
b) Bhima 
¢) Arjuna 
d) Vibhishana 
4. Kartikeya rides on a 
a) mouse 
b) peacock 





10. 


il 








a) basket by the river Ganga b) sword 
b) box in ploughed field c) axe 
c) golden lotus ) mace 





) hut in the forest 


Himavan was the father of 
a) Sati 








b) Lakshmi 
c) Savitri 
d) Parvati 
Krishna's best childhood friend 
was : 
a) Arjuna 
b) Dhrishtadhyumna 
Sudhi 
3 Guha 12. Arjuna was the husband of : 
) Urvashi 
Thenameoftheserpentused —_§) Uloop: 
tochumthe ocean of milkwas: 2) Uttara 
a) Vasuki §) Usha 
b) Adisesha 
) Kalinga Cornpiled by “Sunesta”” 
d) Kamadhenu befits 
Parasurama's weapon wes the: 921 > Ite or 
anus aopssracze™ 
Doctor: The cheque you sent me has 
‘come back! 
Patient: Well, doctor! So has my fever! 


en 
= Vad 


My lords! [ need: ‘your 
help to rule 


England! Collect 








‘The wicked lords killed 
my father, and seized 
all my lands. 


ale : 


no) our land! 


Be earful Robin! they think 
you will couse trouble, 
they wl hang you without 


| Marian, Robin's lady love heard 


Robin and his 
friends are in 
She 


now call z 
Robin Hood by — 
the people! 














but Iran away! 


My name is John Little. | Robin blew his i a UReaieets 
irene st | "femitce | || smog te 





This huge man’s name is Litle 
John! Like us, he too has 

In spite of your hunger, \ ME cited a Se bene of 

you fought well, stranger! | siti 





[Lite John ate heartily with If you have no objections 
his new friends | td tke to ive amongst 





but its tasty Long live Little John! 
and nourishing! 


Welcome to our band! 


‘Unable to bear the hardships thrust Lear gree lapeennirnten 
upon them, by the king and the feudal pecinsy 
lords, many men left the town to seek 
the friendship of Robin Hood. 















‘The arrow has to pass through 





My name “ Welcome, 
is Wiliam’) bese the ula of wer and 
[Much’s arrow . cei 

GIy, is 
eced the aad 
entre ofthe ie: 
target! y » Y 





Og 


Just then Little Job, Little John’s arrow, split 
Much’s arrow into two and 
pierced the target! 


eee OS GH 
RX, 














Wait! Let me 
also try! 










[know only one other man 
who can shoot so wel... the 
beloved Friar Tuck! 











Why don't we tal 
captive? 





Robin's men kept out of sight when he met Friar Tuck., 


Friar! If you wish to 
keep my knife from your 
& back, you must cary me 
7 ‘across this stream 
without wetting my feet! 





asked = 
4 the other bank 
ana pushed Robin to the 

ground 


Friar Tuck reac 





I believe you have become 
unpopular because you help 
the poor? 





Fier Tuck pekedupthe || Robin did so | 


| ef that flew from | | (Ori Fiow heavy 
| 
| 


Robin’ grasp, Ce are! 







Now you must camry me 
to my house. 


[He camied Friar Tuck upto 
his house and then blew his 


are 
Siegen 


Friar Tuck blew 
his whistle and 
twenty dogs 
rushed forth 


> 


Hunting dogs! 
We'll have to 
























‘The dogs caught 

all the arrows of 

Robin and his, 

‘men in thelr i 
mouths! 


we egg 2 
farts 
Pirie 





Friar Tuck! 
Call off your dogs please! 


Lam Robin 
Hood! | am 


looking or a 

priest, Wil you 

-s~ 

V 
you ask me {would rather be accused of 
politely, boeing a traitor than give in to 
gowith you the cruetes of the 


feudal lords again! 


‘One day Robin came across a 

young lad in the forest 

Who are you? Why 

are you here? Why 
‘do you stare so? 


Ste 














Robin! | 
have come 
to see you! 
wish to 
make my 
home with 
you. 


Draw your sword! No 
man can join us without 
proving his skill 





The young man fought bravely, 





{also hear that you distribute 
all that you steal amongst 
the poor, and that they 

love you. 





Yes, but : I thad not 
your dressed as a 


disguise? man, Sit Roger's 
ve ‘men would 
have never let 


hou 


Marian! Will you mary me? 
you, life inthe forest 
Isn't easy! 


He is a rogue who wishes to marry 
me! He has got my father’s permission 
to woo me, and rarely lets me 

out of sight! 


Friar Tuck performed 
the ceremony, 


My love, with you by my side, this 
forest i paradise! [will certainly 
marry you! 














The sherif of 
Nottingham 2 
arranged a tour 
nament. Robin 
appeared there in 
| the guise ofa 
| porter : 
Can't any of you do 
better than that? 





The official in charge 
allowed Robin to 
participate 







Three arrows hit the ~ 
centre of the target 
one by one, 





shen grew uspous 
eS Take me to Robin I'l gve you 8 

Petert'Tal soe the hundred gold coins! 
truth! Who taught 
you to wield bow 
and arrow? 


Ca 
a 








Robin led the sheriff deep ~ | [Robin blew his horn 
| _ into the forest | three times. Z 


We have come a long 
‘way since moming 











In the chaos that ensued the potter 
became Robin Hood. Little John, 


“AN gas f) You cannot 










‘Oh no! Robin 
Hood's men! escape! If you 
surrender we'll 

release you! The 

potter is Robin 

wily 











| The shent's army 
gave in, 
f 


Give us your horses 
and gold and then 












The sheriff will 
first surrender his 

,gold chain! Let me 
A take it off! 






Robin Hood's fame spread 
through the land, ashe continued | 
to help the poor and needy, 
while stealing from the rich, 







news? King Henry 
's dead! King 

Richard will be 

our king. 









Robin made enquiries 
and returned to his 
home, 











his sudden 
wisdom? 

My friends! What we were 

doing was wrong! The | 

time has come for all of 

Us to change our ways! 


r 
| 
L 


We fought against oppression and 
tyranny all along! But the kingdom 









dead, and King 
Richard is back 











| King Richard himself 

|  Wecided to test Robin 

| Hood, and eame to the 
forest 


Be careful with the 

money! Those thieves 

live in this forest! Careful 

I say! & 
Robin Hood sent 
us, He respects 
you and has 
pledged his 
allegiance 





| Robin Hood and Little John ea 
view, in disguise 


‘Oh king! Do not fear! We will. 

lead you safely out of 

the forest! _ 
‘You must not listen 10 
gossip and size him up 


“Robin you must be Sherif ofthis 
area! May you floursh and live in 
ny 
- 


know that Robih Hood fought for 
justice! | also know that he is 2 
‘master of disguise. Rise now, thea eget 
. wank you, my liege! 
aa You can trust me! 









N ehal had been painting a pic- — 
ture for several days. He had 






ing competition. When he had 
shed the piece, he felt quite satisfied, 
and called his father to have a 
look at it. 

Standing back, he admired his 
own creation, “Dad, look at it. 've 
finished!” he said and looked up 
at his father, with a smile 

But his father had a frown on 
his face. He shook his head. 
“No, it isn't complete. There's 
some colour missing. I think, if 
you'd give it a little tint of pink 
here, it would look more attractive, 
and natural,” he said pointing with 
his finger. 

Nehal looked for the pink sketch 
pen. Itwas not on the table. His 
father helped him look on the floor, 
and under the table, They couldn't 
find the missing pen any where. 

Nehal stood up shaking his 
head‘ know what happened,” he 
said. “Nadim likes to paint. He 
must have taken my pen and lost 
it, I'll go and box his ears.” : 

“Wait a minute..." began his 
father, but Nehal paid no heed to 
him. He was already halfway up 








the stairs! He pounded on the door 
of his younger brother's room, and 
began to scold him for losing the 
pink sketch pen. In a minute the 
boys were arguing vehemently in 
loud voices. 

‘I've not seen your dirty pink 
pen!" yelled Nadim, “You know, 
Inever touch your things!" 

“It must have been yout!" yelled 
Nehal right back. “The Jast time | 
painted a picture, all the pens were 
there, Now one of them is gone, 
Who else could have taken it?” 

Just then their father came up 
the stairs, “You won't solve any: 
thing by shouting at each other,” 
he said sternly, “Nehal, you had 
better control your temper. First 
of all, search for it thoroughly. It 
must be lying somewhere,” 

Nehal went to his room, but he 
didn’t get over his anger at Nadim. 
“{ know Nadim did it. 1 know it 
I'm always careful with my things. 
‘Only Nadim has this habit of taking 
things without asking and losing 
them," he thought 

When the boys’ father called to 
them a few minutes later, Nehal 
was angrier than ever. 

“Now that you've both had a 
chance to cool off, let me ask you, 
Nadim. Did you take Nehal’s 
pen 

“No, dad," said Nadim. “He 
always gets so angry if take some- 
thing of his without his permission, 
that I just never take, or even touch 
any of his things any more!” 
Nadim spoke calmly and his voice 
was steady, and his father believed 
him. 





Nehal was 


you did it,” 
so angry he could feel tears sting 


“You, 


ing his eyes. “ know, you did!" 

“We can't find out anything until 
you are calm enough to talk sensib- 
ly about it. Go to your room, and 
don't talk to me,” Mr. Iqbal was 
angry for the first time 

Nehal tumed away without a 
word. Sending him to his room 
and not talking to him was the 
‘most severe punishment his father 
could mete out to him. But this 

he didn't care, 

What was all the arguing 
about?" asked Mrs. Iqbal as he 
passed by the kitchen door. 

“A missing pink sketch pen,” 
muttered Nehal hanging his head. 
“One from your pen case?” 
asked his mother. She tumed and 
took something off the top of the 


kitchen shelf, “Would this be it?” 

Nehal jumped up and down in 
excitement. "Where did you find 
it?" he cried. 

‘Baby picked it up yesterday. It 
was under your bed, you see, and 
she started colouring the walls. 1 
took it from her and kept it safely 
on this shelf. I forgot to return it 
to you,” said Mrs. Iqbal handing 
him the missing pink sketch pen. 

“So dad was right,” thought 
Nehal, “If hadn't lost my temper, 
T would have asked mom before 
accusing Nadim!" 

He walked over to Nadim’s 
room, and put the pink sketch 
pen on his table. “I - I'm sony 
he said, shame facedly 
forlosing my temper, and I'm sony 
for accusing you of something you 
didn't do.” 
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* My watch is ten minutes slow 
but I think it is five minutes fast 
Your watch is five minutes fast 
but you think it is ten minuts 





three times as many brothers as. 
sisters? How many children did 
I see playing? How many were 
boys and how many girls? 


slow, We both plan to catch the Crngllcabs 
four o'clock train, Whogets there Mykund, J. para god 15 
first? 





° pr sno ony ey We ee ang aint Ont 
When I went to the beach | Pus sans muted 6 cen ann anes ond 


saw some boys and gils playing Pym on pr seq ne two ut 
together. Theywereallchldren tus mm oun Pen 
of the same family. Each boy i) SOE 2m aun uous saa ib pur 
had the same number of sisters (a"™,whcmns Suen ann 108 (6.058 


and brothers but each girl had puedn pmno, vey alma 98 yn n04 "emmy 








FOUR SIDED 
FUN! 


Look carefully at this figure, and 
see how many quadrilaterals you 
can spot, 
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Compiled by 


V.Balasubramaniyan, aged 14 











WORD BUILDING 


Here isa vocabulary test. How 
many words of four or more 
letters can you make from the 
letters in the pyramid? Keep your 
paper and pen ready and follow 
thete rules while making you 
list : 


a) Each letter in the pyramid 

may be used only once, 

b) Every word should contain the 
letter at the top of the pyra- 
mid, 

c) No three letter words allowed 

d) To complete the game you 

must have at least one eight 
letter word on your list. 

e) Of course no foriegn words 

or proper nouns allowed! 


Compiled by 
‘Meera Ramakrishnan. 
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GT) you remember Arun — who 

‘Disiidied in our class, several 
years back? I hear he's come back 
to Madras,” said Satish to his best 
friend, Vijay as they walked to 
school 

“How do you know?" deman 
ded Vijay. 

“Arun's parents have rented the 
flat next to ours, Arun will be 
coming to our school. In fact, 
he'll be in our class again,” explain 
ed Satish. 

“Oh! Do you know when that 

will be?” asked Vijay. 

“Although the school year starts 
in June, Arun’s parents think that 
Arun and his young brother, Ajj 
should join immediately, and 
appear for the Annual Examina- 
tion, so that they can get used to 
the atmosphere here. So they'll 
both start attending from Monday,” 
replied Satish. 

“| wonder if Arun's changed. 
Will he find it strange to rejoin his 
old school? | also wonder if he 
remembers any of his old friends 
here,” mused Vijay, 

“Let's wait and see. One thing 
I'm sure of, Arun hasn't lost his 
sense of fun, and his lively interest 
in everything around him,” remark: 
ed Satish 

By the time Monday came 
round, all the boys of Standard IX 
were agog with curiosity. News 
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melas 


had spread about Arun's return, 
and those boys who faintly remem: 
bered him, were half-eager to renew 
friendship with Arun, while, those 
who didn't know Arun, wondered 
at the excitement caused by the 
announcement of his arrival 
"Gosh! The way these chaps are 
behaving, it seems as if a celebrity 
or a freak of some kind is about 
to make an appearance,” said 
Mukund of Standard VIII, with a 


grin 
‘The boys of Standard VIII found 
it very entertaining to watch their 
seniors. They themselves were 
secretly eager to meet the “old 
boy,” whose brother, Ajit, would 
be joining their class. He had 
‘only been an infant, when his 
family had moved to New Delhi. 
Would they have changed; 
would they make fun of the ways 
and simpler manners of the boys 
here, after having studied in a 
public school in the capital? 


atish was conscious of the 

stares, as he entered the school 
with Arun and Ajit on Monday 
morning. Vijay and the others 
greeted Arun warmly while Ajit 
soon settled down quite happily 
with his new friends in Standard 


NEELA SUBRAMANIAM 


Vill 

Both the newcomers won the 
respect of the others, They got 
along well with everyone, and did 
not act superior to their old friends 
They were also ready for fun, and 
happily entered into funny pranks 
with the rest. 


ne day, as they were walking 
home from school, on a hot 
day in early March, Arun asked 
Satish if he had any plans of cele- 
brating of Holi 
“1 know that it is a festival of 
colours, but we don’t really cele: 








bate it in a big way here,” replied 
Satish. “Do you know why it is 
celebrated?” 


“Pll come round after tea to your 
house and tell you!” exclaimed 
‘Arun, as they parted ways to enter 
their homes, 





Satish was curious, and waited 
eagerly for Arun's arrival. “Now, 
sit down and tell me,” he said 
eagerly, the moment Arun came 
in. 

“Well, there are many legends 
conceming the origin of this Spring 
festival. But the most popular one 
is that connected with the greatest 
young devotee of Maha Vishnu 
— the child Prahlad, who was the 
son of the Asura king Hiranya 
kasipu. The king tried to cure his 
son of his devotion to Narayana, 
but without success. In the end, 
Holika, the sister of Hiranyakasipu, 
offered to help. She was immune 
to death by fire. She placed Prah- 
lad on her lap and sat in a blazing 
furnace, so that in pain he would 
forget his beloved Lord. But it 
was not Prahlad but the evil Holika, 
who was burnt to ashes, while 
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Prahlad emerged unscathed from 
the furnace!” 

Satish had listened to the story 
open mouthed! “But { thought that 
people smeared colour on their 
friends,” he said 

“Yes, people do that too. But 
in the North, they also light bonfires 
on the eve of Holi, signifying the 
buming of Holika and the destruc 
tion of evi,” explained Arun. 

“'L say, I have an idea. Why 
don't we all have a Holi boniire 
this year? I'l ask Vijay and the 
others if they would like to join 
us,” exclaimed Satish. 

To their joy, they found many 
of the other boys eager to celebrate 
the legend of Holi and build a 
bonfire which, when lit, would mark 
the destruction of the evil-minded 
Holika. The week sped by, and 
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the children collected cast away 
pieces of wood, and broken 
wooden things which could be 
used to light the bonfire! 


On. the ev 9 Hoth, they Bt 2 
truly magnificent bonfire. 

‘As Satish watched the flames 
leap higher and higher, he tugged 
at Arun's arm and said, “Let us 
celebrate other interesting festivals 
in this way,” he suggested. 

“Yes, we must know how and 
why the different festivals in India 
are celebrated,” said Arun's father, 
and the parents’ of all the boys 
who had come to watch the Holi 
bonfire nodded their approval 

‘Arun and Satish grinned at each 
other. They would have some fun 
this year, This was only the begin: 
ing... 


She, 





‘THE DARING ESCAPE 











aris, in September, in the year 

1792, when the French Revolu- 
tion was in full swing, was a city 
crying out for the blood of aristo- 
crats. All day long, the guillotine 
was kept busy chopping off the 
heads of the noblemen — those 
traitors of the Republic, as they were 
called, At sunset the crowds gather 
ed at the gates of the city to watch 
the amusing sight of the disguised 
aristocrats trying to escape, only to 
be caught by the alert guards, 

Sergeant Bibot at the West gate 
was reported to have a wonderful 
nose for scenting an aristocrat, even 
‘one in the most perfect disguise. 
That September evening, he sat 
on an over turned cask chatting 
with an eager crowd. 

Bibot was under special orders 
tobe extra careful. Of late, a band 
of Englishmen, calling themselves 
The League of the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel, were plucking condemned 
aristocrats even from the very jaws 
of the guillotine, and spiriting them 
away to England, It was as if the 
bold Englishmen were endowed 
with supernatural powers, As if 


¢ Scarlet 
impernel 


from nowhere, a French leader 
would receive a note, signed with 
the device of the Scarlet Pimpernel 

alittle star-shaped flower in red 
ink — and soon, the news of the 
escape of a few noblemen would 
follow, 

Bibot examined the carts going 
out of the city thoroughly. "That 
cursed Englishman will never es: 
cape under my nose!” he said. 
Just then a cart driven by an old 
‘woman, whom he had seen by 
the guillotine that morning, rolled 
up. She had collected different 
coloured locks of hair from the 
chopped off heads and had now 
attached them to her whip handle. 

Even Bibot shuddered at the 
ghastly sight, and asked, "What have 
you got in your cart, mother?" 

“Only my grandson, sergeant 
cackled the old hag. “He has the 
small pox or may be the plague. | 
don't know whether | can come 
tomorrow to collect more hair!” 

At the mention of plague, the 
crowd and Bibot stepped back in 
alarm. “Get out with your plague 
stricken brood!" yelled Bibot. The 
old woman drove off with a rough 
laugh. The crowd stood awhile in 
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asubdued mood. But presently a 
Captain of the Guard rode up, and 
shouted breathlessly, “A cart...” 

“What cart?" asked Bibot. “There 
‘were a dozen.” 

“A cart driven by an old hag, 
who said her grandson had 
plague?” shouted the Captain. 

“Yes, I drove her off ashortwhile 
ago,” said Bibot, But his purple 
cheeks suddenly became white with 
fear. 

“You fool.” said the Captain. 
“The cart contained the Countess 
de Tournay and her two children 
~ all traitors!” 

“And the old hag?” asked Bibot, 
in a whisper. 

“That cursed Englishman, The 
Scarlet Pimpernel!" 








MARGUERITE AND CHAUVELIN. 
A Ber thetr dare dev escape from 

France, the Countess de Tour 
nay and her two children were 
brought to an inn in the port of 
Dover in England, by Sir Andrew 
Ffoulkes, a pleasant young English 
nobleman. His fiend, Lord Anthony 
Dewhurst met them and made 
them welcome. 

As they all went into the inn for 
supper, the fishermen and yokels 
left the inn to make room for the 
aristocrats. Only two strangers sat 
inacomersippingwine. Butwhile 
the party was busy settling down at 
the table, one of the strangers 
quietly slipped under a bench, while 
the other left the inn with a loud: 
“Good night!” 

Thinking that they were alone, 
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the Countess thanked Sir Andrew 
for bravely rescuing them from 
France. “am but a humble tool in 
the hands of myleader, the Scarlet 
Pimpemel,” said Sir Andrew in a 
voice which proclaimed his love 
for his chief, “The brave Scarlet 
Pimpernel has sworn that he will 
soon manage the escape of your 
husband, madam.” 

dust then, a magnificent coach 
drawn by four superb horses drew 
up outside the inn, and out stepped 
Sir Percy Blackeney and his wife, 
the beautiful Marguerite, Sir Andrew 
and Lord Tony went forward to 
greet them. 

Sir Percy Blackeney, about thirty 
two years of age, was over six feet 
tall, broad shouldered and extreme- 
ly handsome. He was the richest 
man in England, and an intimate 
friend of the Prince of Wales. He 
was the darling of London Society, 
but most people thought him a 
foolish dandy, as there was always 
a lazy expression in his blue eyes. 
His inane laughter, often irritated 
people. 

Lady Blackeney hailed from 
France, She was not only very 
beautiful, but was also considered 
the cleverest woman in Europe! 
People often wondered how these 
‘two had become husband and wife. 
Maguerite herself could not under- 
stand how she came to marry Sir 
Percy for whom she now felt only 
‘good-natured contempt, Once she 
had thought she loved him, and 
that he was her devoted slave. But 
‘ever since the day after her marriage, 
when she had told him how she 


had inadvertantly betrayed the 
Marquis of St. Cyr, who was later 
‘executed, Sir Percy seemed to have 
grown cold towards her. No doubt, 
he played the part of a considerate 
and loving husband, but mostly he 
kept his distance. 

Now, both of them had come to. 
Dover, to bid farewell to Armand 
St. Just, Marguerite’s brother, who 
after a short stay in England was 
going back to France. As Margue- 
rite stood on the cliff watching the 
Day Dream, Sir Percy's yacht, dis- 
appear from view, she was startled 
bya soft voice addressing her by a 
name she had not heard for a long 
time: “Citizeness St. Just!” 

She turned round and immedi- 
ately recognized the thin man with 
a fox like expression in his sunken 
eyes, “Chauvelin,” she exclaimed. 


“What are you doingin England?” 

“Tam here as the representative 
of the Republican Government of 
France, my lady,” said Chauvelin, 
Butwith a conspiratorial air he went 
up to her and said, “I have really 
come in search of the mysterious 
Scarlet Pimpemel, and I need your 
help.” 

Before her marriage, Marguerite, 
along with her brother had held 
Republican views and no doubt, 
thatwas the reason why Chauvelin 
had sought her help, But now she 
hhad no sympathy for the Republi 
cans and their Reign of Terror. In 
fact, she rather admired the daring 
and ingenuity of the Englishmen 
who plucked many an innocent 
victim from the jaws of the guillotine. 

“will never be a party to the 
capture of a brave and noble man,” 





said Marguerite firmly. Yet as he 
watched her walk away, a sarcastic 
smile played around the comers of 
Chauvelin’s thin lips. “I will have 
the last word yet, Citizeness,” he 
said. 





BLACKMAIL, 


| 


hat night after the Blackeneys 

had left for London, Sir Andrew 
and Lord Anthony, satin the dark- 
ened inn parlour, discussing the 
details of their next adventure. 
“Armand St. Just has gone to 
France to make preparations for 
the escape of the Count de Tour- 
nay," said Sir Andrew. “Chief says 
in this letter here that we are to 
leave on the second of October!” 
‘As he was about to show the letter 
to Lord Tony, a figure creeped 
silently from under the bench and 
pounced on him. Another man 
burst through the door and attacked 
Lory Tony. A third man, who was 
masked, entered and took posses 
sion of al papers from the prisoners’ 
coat pockets, and then ordered 
them to be bound and gagged and 
carried away to a lonely house by 
the shore, 

‘The masked man went through 
the papers in the fire light. He 
found a letter signed by Armand 
St.Just. “Ahha! Armand isa traitor, 
after all,” he said aloud. “Now, my 
fair Marguerite, you have no choice 
but to help me find the Scarlet 
Pimpernel!” 

A few days later, Chauvelin met 
Marguerite at the London Opera. 
“Your brother is in peril,” he told 





her bluntly. “I have a letter written 
byhim to Sir Andrew, and his friend 
Lord Tony. The letter have shows 
that Armand is actually a member 
of the League of the Scarlet Pimper. 
nel!” 

Marguerite knew that she was 
comered. Her brother was the only 
‘one who had loved her truly and 
constantly, and she had no choice 
but to yield to this terible blackmail. 

“What do you want me to do?” 
she asked quietly. 

“Find the Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
said Chauvelin 

“But how?” asked Marguerite. 

“Listen to me carefully. Among 
the papers I got from Sir Andrew, 
there was alittle note with the device 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel. It said 
‘Till be at G's ball,” He means 
Lord Grenville’s ball tonight of 
course, which you will be attending. 
Lam sure they will try to meet their 
chief tonight to report. All you 
have to do is to make note of all 
those who talk to them, and report 
to me. In return, | will guarantee 
your brother's safety,” said Chau- 
velin. 

Later that night, at the ball, 
Marguerite was tense. She could 
not confide her troubles to her 
husband, who was even then 
amusing a good many people with 
a doggerel he had composed about 
the Scarlet Pimpernel: 


“We seek him here, we seek him there, 
‘Those Frenchies seek him everywhere. 
Ishe in heaven? — Is he in hell? 
‘That demm’d elusive Pimpemel?” 
Marguerite smiled indulgently, as 
the crowd of people around her 





husband went into peals of laughter 
at his drawling recitation. Was she 
going to be the one, she wondered, 
to find the Scarlet Pimpernel? 
Suddenly, she saw a young noble: 
‘man, slipping a piece of paper into 
Sir Andrew's hand as he brushed 
past him. Marguerite quickly follow. 
ed Sir Andrew into the room into 
which he had gone, and found him 
in the act of holding a paper to a 
candle flame. She did some quick 
thinking, and when Sir Andrew 
turned to look at her, she pretended 
that she was feeling giddy, and with 
a quick movement snatched the 
smoking paper from him, saying 
that it was just the thing to revive 
her. As Sir Andrew stood beside 
her with a frown, she tipped over a 
table, and when he bent to pick it 


up, she glanced at the contents of 
the half burnt paper: “Start myself 
tomorrow... I'll be at the supper 
room at one o'clock precisely.” 
Marguerite then pretended to 
have recovered, and gave back the 
paper to Sir Andrew. With her 
heart in a turmoil she went in 


> search of Chauvelin, and conveyed 


the message to him, 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel intends 
10 leave for France tomorrow,” ex 
claimed Chauvelin rubbing his 
hands together. “If the person | 
see in the supper room leaves for 
France tomorrow, | will be certain 
‘of my man. I will catch him red 
handed in France as he tries to res- 
cue those aristocrats. Thank you, 
madam for yourhelp. Ihavewaited 
more than a year for this moment.” 

Marguerite listened to him in 











growing horror. “What about 
Armand?" she asked. “I will keep 
my part of the bargain,” said Chau- 


velin. “The day the Scarlet Pimper: 
nel and I setsailto France, Armand's 
letter will be delivered to you.” 

Marguerite watched him go into 
the supper room. For the second 
time in her life, she had betrayed 
another human being. She con- 
soled herself, but she was helpless 
in the circumstances. 

Chauvelin, on entering the 
supper room, first thought that it 
‘was empty. Then he heard the 
sounds of gentle snoring. Looking 
around he found SirPercy stretched 
out on a sofa, fast asleep. With a 
smile, that was almost one of pity 
for the cleverest woman in Europe, 
he too lay down on a sofa and 
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waited, pretending to be asleep. 


‘THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, 


pus the long drive back home 
after the ball, Marguerite wished 
she could unburden her troubled 
heart to her husband. But he 
seemed so cold and aloof. 

Early next morning however she 
was awakened by the whinny of a 
horse. She went out to investigate 
and to her astonishment she found 
her husband, about to mount his 
horse. 

With an impatient frown on his 
brow Sir Percy answered her start- 
ed enquiries in his cold, drawling 
voice. “My business is with your 
brother Armand. He may be in 
some trouble. I have some influ- 
ence and intend to exert it, before 
it is too late. Now let me go,” he 
said. With a formal bow he galloped 
away. 

Strangely, Marguerite felt a little 
better. Something told her that 
her husband would look after her 
brother. Asshe entered the house, 
she found the door of her husband's 
study open. She had never gone 
into the room before and with 
anidle curiousity, she went inside. 

The room, much to her surprise 
‘was orderly with everything business 
like, papers neatly bound and filed. 
‘The more she looked around, the 
stronger became her conviction 
that her husband was indeed a 
clever and capable person, deli 
berately wearing a mask of stupidity 
As she turned to go out, her foot 
knocked against a small object on 
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a solid gold ring, with a flat shield, 


‘onwhich was engraved a small star: 
shaped flower — The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel 


As realisation dawned on Mar- 
guerite, she trembled all over. Her 
husband, Sir Percy Blackeney, was 
the Scarlet Pimpernel, and she, his 
‘own wife, had betrayed him. ‘To 
‘add to her misery she soon received 
aletter delivered by a runner from 
London. Itwas Armand’s letter to 
the Scarlet Pimpernel, sent to her 
by Chauvelin. That could mean 
only one thing. Chauvelin knew 
the indentity of the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel! 














‘THE ENCOUNTER IN FRANCE. 
DM eiixeti ft that she some. 

how had towarn herhusband. 
From the groom who brought back 
her husband's horse, she learnt that 
Sir Percy had set sail in his yacht. 
‘She was sure he was going to Calais, 
to rescue the Count de Tournay. 
Chauvelin had told her about an 
inn called Grey Cat in Calais where 
the members of the League were 
to meet. She didn't know where it 
was. She needed someone to guide 
her there. 

When Marguerite confessed to 
Sir Andrew about her part in the 
dreadful betrayal, and begged him 
to save her husband, he agreed to 
escort her to France. 

A sudden storm delayed their 
departure, and when they finally 
landed in Calais, Sir Andrew, dis- 


guised as her servant, led her to 
the inn, 

Much to Marguerite disappoint 
ment, Sir Percy was not there. Sir 
‘Andrew however managed to lean 
from the surlyinn keeper thata tall 
Englishman, had gone out in search 
‘ofa horse and cart and was expected 
back for supper. As Sir Andrew 


feared that Chauvelin might step 
in at any moment, he decided to 
go out and warn Sir Percy, while 
Marguerite agreed to wait, hidden 
in a small hay loft 

Hardly had fifteen minutes 
passed, when to her dismay, she 
saw Chauvelin-enter the inn, dis. 
guised as a priest, She heard him 





give orders to his secretary. “See 
that the beach is well patrolled, 
and ask your man to look out fora 
tall stranger or a man who stoops. 
Come back here in ten minutes 
with twenty soldiers.” Chauvelin 
then sat down at the table and 
ordered food 

Marguerite crouched in the hay 
silentagony. The net was closing 
in on her husband, and she was 
helpless. Suddenly she heard his 
cheerful voice singing "God Save 
the king,” and herheartstood stil, 

Sir Percy nonchalantly walked 
into the inn and upto Chauvelin, 
slapped him on the back, and said 
cheerfully, “Chauvelin! What a sur- 
prise! didn't know you had become 
apriest.” Chauvelin choked on his, 
spoonful of soup, Percypatted 
back a few more times, apologised 
and then sat down at the table and 
started eating, without the smallest 
concern in the world. 

Marguerite watched him in admi: 
ration. She knew that Chauvelin 
was only waiting for his soldiers to 
arrive, before overpowering the well 
built and muscular Sir Percy. What 
‘was her husband going to do? She 
saw him turn his back to Chauvelin 
all the while chatting gaily, but 
secretly filling his snuff box with 
pepper, and then turn ance more 
with an elaborate bow to offer it to 
Chauvelin, 

The Frenchman was not pre- 
pared for this trick, for he was 
eagerly listening for the sound of 
his approaching soldiers. Absent 
mindedly, he took a pinch and 
sniffed 
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The next moment he felt as 
though his head would burst, as he 
sneezed and sneezed with stream- 
ing eyes. Sir Percy, meanwhile 
calmly walked out! 





THE JEW. 











_hawwelin had recovered from 
his sneezing fit by the time his 
secretary arrived with the soldiers. 
His secretary told him that a tall 
Englishman had been seen a little 
while ago talking with a Jew, who 
lived nearby. “Bring the Jewhere,” 
ordered Chauvelin, 

A shoit while later, the Jew was 
brought. He looked filthy. Like 
most Jews of that time, he was 
respectful and subserviant, and he 
stooped low and walked with a 
curious shuffling gait. A broad brim 
med hat cast a deep shadow over 
his grimy face. Chauvelin looked 
at him with distaste and ordered 
him to keep his distance, 

“Do you know anything about a 
tall Englishman?" asked Chauvelin, 

“Yes, sir,” replied the Jew with 
acackle. “A little while ago, a tall 
Englishman hired my friend's 
broken down cart and horse and 
went in the direction of old Blan: 
chard’s hut on the cliff side.” 

“Can you take me there?” asked 
Chauvelin, 

“Most certainly, Citizen! We will 
soon overtake my friend's lame 
horse,” said the Jew a chuckle. 

When Chauvelin eftin the Jew’s 
cart, followed by the soldiers, Mar- 
guerite climbed down from the loft, 
and followed behind. The bushes 


on the roadside hid her from view. 

As they were plodding along, two 
soldiers rode up and reported to 
Chauvelin that they had seen two 
men inside a lonely hut by the cliff- 
side, “That must be those French 
aristocrats waiting for the Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” said Chauvelin, He 
ordered the soldiers to surround 
the hut and keep a look out for a 
tall stranger. “Do not move or make 
a sound until you see him,” he 
told the soldiers strictly, “Rush to 
the hut only after you see the tall 
stranger.” Under threat of severe 
punishment, the soldiers promised 





implicit obedience. 

‘They reached the cliff side, and 
as the party prepared to go down 
the Jew began towail. “Lam afraid 
of the dark, sit! Please don't leave 
me alone. | am an old man,” he 
cried, Chauvelin ordered the Jew 
to be gagged and brought along. 

Following noiselessly behind, 
Marguerite could now see the sea, 
and even Sir Percy's yacht! She 
also caught sight of the hut where 
she knew her brother waited with 
the Count de Tournay. She felt 
compelled to wam them of danger, 
and heedless of her own life she 
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ran towards the hut..... 

Before she could reach it, she 
was i, When Chauvelin 
realised who she was, he removed 
her gag. “If you scream, I'll have 
‘Armand shot before your eyes. 
On the other hand, ifyou keep still, 
you can set sail with him to England, 
Take your choice” he threatened. 





Marguerite sat still, numb with 
shock and despair. She had now 
abandoned all hope of saving her 
husband, All she wanted was to 
beg his forgivenessyand die with 
him. 

The early morning hours sped 
on,as everyone waited silently. 
Then suddenly a cheerful English 


voice was heard singing “God save 
the King,” 

Marguerite could no longer con- 
trol herself. She rushed forward 
screaming. “Armand, danger! 
Percy fly!” Rough hands seized her 
and silenced her. The singer also 
fell silent. “Curse you womar 
said Chauvelin in frustration and 
ordered his men to arrest the men 
inside the hut. 

But the hut was empty! “Didn't 
you tell me that the traitors were 
inside the hut?” Chauvelin asked 
the Captain. “Yes sir! heard them 
creeping out a short while ago” 
replied the Captain. “You heard 
them and you let them go?” asked 
Chauvelin in disbelief. “But you 
had ordered us not to move till we 
saw the Englishman!” said the 
soldier! Chauvelin gnashed his teeth. 
dust then they heard the sound of, 
oars, The fugitives had escaped... 

But what about the singer? He 
hhad been heard barely two minutes 
before! Surely he could not have 
flown away on the wings of Satan? 
CChauvelin was filed with hope once 
more. 

He went inside the hut and 
looked around, and soon found a 
crumpled piece of paper. He read: 
“cannot reach you. Creep out of 
the hut to the boat. Send it back 
for me from the ship to the creek 
‘opposite the Grey Cat.” The letter 
was signed with the emblem of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. The fugitives 
had dropped it in their hurry. 

Chauvelin quickly swung into 
action. He ordered a few soldiers 
to takea short cut tothe creek, and 








decided to follow on the road. 
He was stil seething with rage at 
the miscarriage of his well-laid plans 
and he took it out on the unfortu- 
nate Jew. He ordered his men to 
sive the fellow a sound thrashing, 
and was pleased to hear the wails 
of the poor man. 

He then went up to Marguerite 
and said ina sarcastic voice. “lam 
afraid I have to leave you alone 
here with only this miserable Jew 
for company. Iwill send an escort 
for you in the morning.” With that 
he bowed, and disappeared, 


AS Marguerite lay there in the 
darkness, dazed, she was start- 
led to hear a very British voice, 
‘swearing softly. It was Sir Percy's 
vwoice! She looked around crying, 
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“Percy! Where are you?” 

“cannot come to you, my dear” 
said the sleepy, drawling voice. “I 
am trussed up like a goose!” 

There was no one in sight... 
except that Jew... The Jew! Oh! 
God! Was Percy the Jew? She ran 
to him with a cry of joy, and bruised 
her hands untying the ropes that 
held him. “Thank God you are 
alive!" she cried with happiness and 
relief, 

Sir Percy, feeling very weak from 
the beating he had received, laugh 
ingly took off his dirty wig, and 
cloak and stretched out his long 
limbs, cramped by many hours of 
stooping, 

‘As he looked down lovingly at 
his wife, Marguerite knew she was 
forgiven. 

“But Percy how did Armand and 
the Count escape?" asked Margue- 
rite, Sir Percy gave a chuckle. "I 
took a chance, my love,” he said. 
*Chauvelin had ordered the soldiers 
not to move till they saw a tall 
stranger and Iwas sure they would 
‘obey him blindly. When I found 
myself thrown in a heap near the 





hut, I managed to scribble two 
messages and threw them inside 
the hut, One of the papers carried 
real instructions and one was to be 
left behind to fool the Frenchies!” 

Marguerite joined in his gay 
laughter. “Does that mean that 
Chauvelin will be waiting in vain 
for you at the creek opposite the 
Grey Cat?" she asked in wonder. 

“Yes, my dear,” said Percy. “I 
have ordered the boat to wait for 
meatanother creek, far away from. 
Chauvelin and his men! 

Sir Andrew joined them present: 
ly. In her excitement, Marguerite 
had completely forgotten him! But 
he had met Sir Percyand had been 
asked to come to the cliff side by a 
round about route. 

Sir Percy lifted Marguerite in his 
arms and they all happily made 
their way to the boat, and to the 
safety of England, 



























Teis such a beautiful sight 
It fills the heart with delight 
On this dark rainy day 

The children happily splash and play. \, 
‘The water runs on the road 

Like a river running with a roar \\ 
People thank God and pray 

With colourful umbrellas in full sway. 
‘This wet and cloudy day 

Which hides every sunny ray 

Itis such a beautiful sight 

Which fills the heart with delight, 


= K. Nooraja, aged 11 
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T here is great pleasure to be had 
In playing in the dark wood l 
In the wood we are with nature 
And can learn of all that’s good. 
‘There is great joy to be had 
In hearing bird's chirping 
In the wood we can enjoy 
‘The baby birdies’ peeping, 







Life is so pleasant and so pure 
Here inthe woody country side 
There is happiness here, I'm sure, 
Here in the thick wood wide. 
Thad always wanted to hear 
‘The humming of the bees. 
And my fond wish is fulfilled 
In the beautiful country valleys, 


P. Sujatha, aged 12 












Seo that star? 
Where did it come fro 
See the lovely moon? 
its silver bearns glowing soft. 
See the sun? 

Is he heaven's child? 
See the sky — 

Why is it so high? 
John Solomon, aged?! 
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The carpet of green grass 

/ The rustling of leaves in the breeze, 
The dizzy height of the blue mountain, 
The beautiful sky above. 
The singing of frothy streams. 
The sweet fragrance of wild flowers. 

} d I ‘The piping songs of the birds, 

| The noisy buzz of the bees, 

. Oh priceless beauty of ereation 
MA \ pray itis ever lasting. 

— Balaji Krishnamurthy, aged 13, 
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Tiooked up into the night ky MS She 24 ring 
It seemed to me that the stars did fly to Mines 
Perhaps its by their winging flight 

We see stars change place at night 
Nav sters come, old star go 

As if they put on a nightly show 
{As the star fly past on high 
really wish that | could fly. 

I wish | really could on them sit 

I would never be scared, not even a bit! 


S. Arun, aged 10 





THE LOTUS AND THE CHILD 


The rising sun washed the lotus pond 
With his golden beams; 
‘And a lotus blossomed — 
‘As a maid waking from her dreams, 
A child and his father walking by 
Wondered at the scene 
‘They perceived, beneath the banyan tree 
A sage in mood serene. 
Some men they saw,gathering lotuses 
For the deity within the temple 
The child asked his father for one 
Thinking it a request, so simple, 
‘The father asked the men for one 
His manner polite and mild 
“For the Lord they are,” replied the men 
Refusing the request of the sobbing child, 


Just then the sage came walking by = 
In his hands was a lotus beautiful WA 
He knelt beside the child and asked: rr 


“Why is this child tearful?” 


“Fora lotus, holy sir" sid the father, 

“For a lotus he began to weep!” 

\h here child!” said the aging sage. 

“This full blossom you may keep!” 

“Father,” lisped the child. “With this flower 
Tiladorn the Lord at home!" 

“God wil lke it!” said the sage and smiled 
‘As he tured and bowed to the temple dome! 


G. Venkateswaran, oged 13 
‘nd V. Shankar, oged 10 
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ung Dinesh, was an intelli- 

gent child and he observed 
everything that went on around 
him carefully. He loved to ask 
questions. 

Once when Dinesh’s father fell 
sick, a doctor came to see him. 
Dinesh noticed, that after giving 
his father an injection and some 
medicines, the doctor also handed 
his mother a piece of paper. 
Dinesh's curiousity was around. 
He wondered what that paper 
could be, and then went to his 
mother to ask. 

Dinesh’s mother told him that 
the paper was the doctor's bill for 
treating his father. “People don't 
like to directly ask for money, 
Dinesh. So they write down the 
amount they want on a piece of 
paper and ask indirectly,” she 
explained. Dinesh took the bill 





from his mother's hand, and read 
House call — Rs, 40.00 
Injection — Rs, 20.00 
Medici Rs__ 40.00 
Total — ‘Rs. 100.00 
“What will you do with it, ma?” 


asked Dinesh, his eyes widening 
at this explanation. “What will 
you say to the doctor?” 

“[ won't say anything to the 
doctor, son!" said his mother with 
a smile, “Iwill just send him the 
money!" 

Dinesh was very impressed with 





this mode of payment. He now ~ 


remembered that the milkman and 
the newspaperman had both left 
their bills with his mother the pre 
vious week. He thought it was a 





very good idea. He made up his 
mind to leave his own bill too, 
instead of demanding money. 


ne week later Dinesh saw a 
ly cricket bat in the sports 
goods store in the street next to 
the one on which he lived. He 
wanted it badly. It was a small 
light plastic one, Just what he 
wanted. It cost twenty rupees. 

“'L won't ask ma for the money 
directly. I'l send her my bill,” he 
thought, So he tore a page from 
his notebook and billed his mother 


cl 









for his services, This is what he 
wrote 


Going to buy vegetables: Re. 1.00 

Taking baby for ride: Rs. 4.00 

Polishing papa’s shoes 

(10 times): Rs, 1000 

Helping you when you 

were sick Rs. 5.00 
Torar Rs. 2000 


The next morning, Dinesh left 
the bill in his mother’s room, before 
leaving for school. He hardly 
followed his lessons that day. He 


kept wondering if his mother had 
seen the bill 

That evening Dinesh came 
straight back from school, and ran 
into his mother's room. To his 
great delight, he saw a crisp twenty 
rupee note on his bill. First he 
danced with joy at the success of 
his plan, then he saw another piece 
of paper with something written 
on it. Itwas in his mother's hand: 
writing: 


For feeding and clothing 

you since birth No charge 

For sending you to schoo! 

‘and buying you books: No charge 

For looking after you 

‘each time you were sick: No charge 

For all my love: No charge 

Total ‘Nothing 

Dinesh stared thoughtfully at his 


mother’s bill for a long time. When 
his mother smiled at him from the 
doorway, he ran to her and gave 
her a hug. There was a lump in 


his throat. 
'M. Murali, aged 13 and 





‘sure in announcing the 


‘winners of the cash prize 

jof Rs. 100/- for the best 

contribution. in this issue 

by those under sixteen. 

~ | G. Venkateswaran, aged 13 
and V. Shankar, aged 10 








Gokulam has great plea- fj,» 


M. Prakash, aged 10 














AT THE TOUCH OF A 


Eesti ues slow in reveating 
its secrets to mankind. Our 
forefathers did not enjoy all the 
comforts of life at the touch of a 
‘witch, whereas today this magical 
source of energy seems as neces 
sary to our existence as the very 
air we breathe! It is thanks to the 
untiring experiments of scientists 
down the ages, that we are able to 


enjoy the many conveniences elec: 





‘ulphur glows with 


tricity offers. Their persistant efforts 
unlocked the secrets one by one, 
to enrich our lives 


hen we think of electricity, 
Wwe usually form a mental pic: 
ture, of Benjamin Franklin flying 
his kite beneath a thunder cloud, 
or, of Edison and his invention, 
the electric bulb! Very few of us 
realize that the wise men of Greece 
had discovered electricity in the 
olden days. They knew that if a 
piece of amber was rubbed with a 





piece of silk, it was able to attract tact with an electrified body. 
small pieces of paper and dust. During the early part of the 18th 
Dr. William Gilbert, was fasci- century, Stephen Gray, divided all 
nated with this account of ancient substances into two categories — 
scientific wisdom. He carried out conductors and non-conductors. 
many experiments during the 16th He found that silk was a non. 
century with amber, and substances conductor, whereas cotton was a 
other than amber. He, in fact, conductor. So he stretched a long 
gave electricity its name. Since piece of pack thread across a 
the Greek name for amber was distance of 885 feet, and support 
electron, he decided to call this ed it by loops of silk, He was able 
power of attraction electricity. to pass electric current through 
‘Around the middle of the 17th the cotton! 
century, Robert Boyle found that 
electricity remained for a while in 
a substance, after the rubbing had 
ceased. Otto Von Guericke found 
chenbrock of Leyden, invented the 
taka pop eid became Len rah ue pore 
os ed by Sir William Watson. Sir 
William connected several Leyden 
jars by means of wires, and he 























Many experiments were carried 
out to find a way to store electri: 
city, Professor Pieter Van Muss: 


receives & shock from a jar of wal 
the Leyden jar is bor. 


Benjamin Frankl 


of las, secking a way 1 harness 


‘managed to make electric current 


travel a distance of two miles! 
Benjamin Franklin, always sus 
pected that lightning and electricity 
were one and the same. To prove 
his theory, he made a silk kite and 
fitted a thin wire at the top. He 
tied a cotton string to the kite. To 
the end of the cotton string nearest 
his hand, he attached a silk ribbon. 
At the point where the cotton and 
silk met, he fixed a metal key. As 
soon as a thundercloud formed, 
he flew his kite. To his joy, the 
loose strands of the string bristled, 
and when he placed his hand on 
the key, he felt an electric shock. 
When rain moistened the string, 
the electricity flowed down, and 
Franklin filled it up in a Leyden 
jar. Franklin then went on to 
make lightning conductors to guide 
lightning safely into the earth, away 
from the path of destruction. 
Once the properties of electricity 
were no longer a secret, scientists 





tumed their attention to hamessing 


this magnificent energy. In the 
middle of the 18th century Aless 











andro Volta, invented the prede: 
‘cessor of the battery as we know it 
today. Electricity was then made 
to flow through wires as a steady 
current without escaping as soon 
as it was created 

But the greatest contributions 
towards the practical use of electri 
city were made by Sir Humphry 
Davy and his assistant Michael 
Faraday towards the end of the 
18th century. Sir Humphry inven 
ted the forerunner of Edison's bulb 

Michael Faraday, an ardent 
admirer of Sir Humphry Davy, 
carried his work much further. To 
him we owe the dynamo, Faraday, 
took a coil of wire rotated it within 
the magnetic field of a magnet 
and produced electricity in the 


oday, electricity is produced 
TT on alarge scale using the prin 
ciple of the dynamo, In hydro- 
electric power stations, the force 
of falling water is used to rotate 
giant coils of wire to produce large 
quantities of electricity. In atomic 
power plants, the heat produced 
by nuclear reaction is used to 
produce steam, which in turn 





rotates the turbines, to produce 
electricity. In thermal power 
stations, coal is used to produce 
the steam. 

The electricity thus produced 
is conveyed from one place to an 
other, through wires made of 
copper and aluminium, which are 
good conductors of electricity. To 
ensure safety, these cables are 
protected with materials like rubber 
or plastic. This electricity can be 
used to light a city, supply power 
for lifting the heaviest weights 
propel trains and trams, cook 
dinners, and heal the sick! 








* A hydroleetric power sa 
‘on the concept of the dynamo, 
Inset : Michael Faraday. 


‘ith the advent of electricity, 
life has become more comfor: 
table, because of the many elec 
trical gadgets which are now, a 
part of our lives. But electricity can 
also be dangerous, if the people 
who use it, are careless or negli 
gent. 
Most electrical accidents result 
in shocks or fires. When an electric 

















* Sir Tae Newton playing with bits of 


paper and an eletritied rod 





current passes through one's body, 
one experiences an electric shock 
An electric shock can affect the 
nervous system, the muscles and 
the organs of one’s body and if 
the current passes through the 
heart, one can even lose one's 
life! 

What are the precautions we 
must take to prevent electrical acci 
dents? 

First of all, we must ensure that 
we have proper earthing in our 
homes. This must be periodically 
checked by a professional electri 
cian, Broken sockets, broken 
plugs, and frayed wires must be 


replaced at once. All sockets within 
reach of crawling infants must be 
sealed with scotch tape or wooden 
doors. 

Simple rules, like checking to 
see that an electric gadget is switch: 
ed off before leaving a room, and 
ensuring dry hands before hand 
ling electric gadgets, go a long 
way in preventing accidents, 


Fires are caused by electrical 
short circuits, due to overheating 
of wires, ‘This in turn is caused by 
the overloading of the circuit, If 
‘we try and use too many gadgets, 
in the same socket, at the same 
time, we take the risk of overload 
ing the circuit, We must avoid this 
at all cost! 

Itis wise however to know how 
to cope with an electrical accident. 
When we see a victim of electric 
shock, we must curb our instinct 
to run over and touch him. We 
will be victims too! We must switch 
off the power supply at once, and 
separate the person from the 
source of electricity with a long 
wooden stick, or cover the victim 
with a woollen blanket and roll 
him away. We must never try to 
put out an electrical fire with water, 
{as water is a conductor of electri 
city, Instead we must telephone 
for help immediately. 


If we take these elementary pre: 
cautions, we can lead a safe and 
comfortable life, made wonderful 
by electricity, a boon denied to 
our ancestors 
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Ask 
Aunty 


“Leela 


Which is the world's first 
language? Who first 
wrote the letters of the 
language? 
M.D. Ramesh, aged 17, 
Infant Jesus Matriculation School, 
Madras. 
A None knows how language 
began, let alone, which langu: 
age came first. We only know that 
language has existed, at least as 
Jong as the modern human spe 
cies. Most scholars believe that 
language developed very slowly, 
from sounds such as grunts, barks 
and hoots, made ‘by prehuman 
creatures. 

Then probably because of the 
development of the brain and the 
vocal organs, speech grew more 
complex. No one knows how this 
process took place because there 
is no record of its development. 

The very first evidence of langu- 
age is writing, which brings me to 
your second question. Scholars 
believe however, that writing did 
not appear until thousands of years 
after the origin of spoken langu 
age. The earliest known written 


records are Sumerian word pic 
90 





tures made about 3500 BC. Eayp- 
tian writing also dates back to 
about 3000 BC. 

To understand how the alphabet 
developed, itis necessary for us to 
understand, that in the earliest 
times, people could only communi- 
cate by making gestures. The first 
stage in writing came when people 
started to draw pictures to express 
their ideas. To convey the idea of 
five sheep, they drew pictures of 
five sheep. Then gradually they 
began to use one picture for every 
word in the idea — a sign meaning 
five, and a sign meaning sheep. 
Gradually, people got the idea of 
using one sign for one syllable (or 
a combination of sounds ). This 
sign could be used in a word 
which had that particular syllable. 
From this concept the alphabet 
evolved. 

Around 1000 BC, the Greek 
alphabet travelled to Rome, and 
the Romans developed it into 
more or less, the form of the 
English alphabet that we recognize 
today, with the beautiful thick-thin 
strokes, 
|| What is the work of a 
leaf in the plant? 
Jayesh. P. Sule, aged 12, 
Jnana Prabhodhi 
School, Pune. 

A leaf, in the simplest terms, 

is the chief food-manufactur 
ing organ of the plant. A typical 
land plant has three main parts 
— the root, anchors the plant and 
absorbs water, the stem, transports 
water and other materials to and 
from the leaves and roots, and 
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the leaf manutacutres food for the 
plant by a process called photo 
synthesis. 

Usually leaves are thin and flat 
‘They need a large surface area to 
trap the rays of the sun. In some 
plants, leaves may have functions 
other than the manufacture of 
food. They may store water or 
food, protect the delicate tissue at 
the stem tip, or even function as a 
vegetative structure 

Why ist that sometimes, 

Fy my long hair falls out? 

NA 


N, Abhiramavalli, 
|... School, Hospet. 
The human scalp contains an 
Asierae ‘of 100,000 hairs. All 
the hairs on your head, don't keep 
growing, all the time. They grow 
less than half an inch per month 
The length of your hair depends 
on the length of the growing phase 
of the follicles. The follicles in the 
human scalp are active for two to 
six years,and then take a rest for 
about three months 
Reu.cmber, many factors affect 
the growth of hair. They include 


age, diet, genera! health, medi 
cation, and changes of season ! For 
instance hair grows faster in 
children than in adults and, grows 
faster in summer than during any 


other season! 


Most buds oppear to 
open in the morning. 
Does the surishine help 
them open? 
R. Premnoth, aged 11, 
Kendriya Vidyalaya, Kalpakkam. 
A We have heard the poets say 
that a bud blossoms when it is 

kissed by sunshine, but many more 
factors affect the flowering of a 
bud. 

What is a flower? It is that part 
of a seed plant which contains the 





‘ovary and stamens, It is the part 
of the plant which is concerned 
with reproduction, 

Flowers attract bees, butterflies 
and other insects to them with their 
lovely colours and fragrance so that 
a process called pollination (essen 
tial to the reproduction of the plant) 
can take place 

Many flowers bloom during the 
day. They attract insects and birds 
which are active during the day, so 
they bloom when the sun rises, 

a 


Some flowers attract the insects 
which are active during evening 
hours, or at night. Such flowers 
may look dull but wil attract insects 
by their delightful fragrance. 

So rather than sunshine, it is 
the environment, and the power 
to attract insects which help the 
process of pollination, that affect 
the blooming of a bud, 


How did the practice of 
shaking hands begin? 
Kavitha Rajaram, 
caged 12, 

Sri Sankara Senior Secondary 


School, Madros. 

Each culture has its own 
A system of etiquette. Many 
people think that etiquette isa lst 
of rigid rules. It is not, Etiquette 
is simply a code of behaviour which 
enables you to get along with other 
people. 

Usually manners that developed 
had practical purpose, The prac 
tice of shaking hands probably 
began in prehistorical times, when 


two men met in friendship and 
shook right hands to show that 
neither carried a weapon. ‘The 


handshake served as a display of 
friendship. 
92 


As we all know, the handshake 
even today isa gesture uf cnurtesy 
though the practical reason for it 
has disappeared. Even in our own 
country many people shake hands. 
Many of us are now part of a 
mixed culture. 


[Can one see the earth 

rotating if one goes up 

in a balloon? 

‘A. Nirubama, aged 10, 
Tirupattur. 


No, Nirubama, You will not 







A\t5 able to see the earth spin- 
ning like a top even if you go up 
in to space 







ni 


You see, the earth rotates at a 
speed of 0.27 kms/second, That 
may seem very fast to you but if 
you consider the size of the earth 
‘which is about 510 million square 
| kilometres, you will realize that itis 
quite slow. 

The best proof I can offer you of 
the rotation of the earth, is sun 
rise and sun set. Think about it 
carefully, and I'm sure you'll under- 
stand what | mean! 
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DRUMMERS! 








T.H. Vinayakoram, the ghatam maestro of our country, 


has delighted audiences all over the world with his exuberant 
drumming of the claypot, More recently his flying fingers, have 
endeared him to students, who have been fascinated by this 
traditional artist’s involvement with modern music, as a part 
of the Shakti group. Gokulam met him in an exclusive inter- 
view, in which he talked of the specialities of percussion, and his 


‘own training... 





Gokulam : Can you tell us a litle 
bit about the ghatam as an ins: 
trument 

Vinayakaram : The ghatam has 
has a long history. Do you 
know, it is even mentioned in 
Valmiki's Ramayana? It Is also 
mentioned in many ancient 


Tamil classics, as a laya vadya, 
You cannot use any ordinary 
pot as a ghatam, though no 
doubt, that is how it's use as an 
instrument began, It has a 
distinct shape, and can make a 
variety of musical sounds 





Dual at ryt, 
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* Leis much more than hobby! 


Gokulam = 
made? 


How is the ghatam 


Vinayakaram : A ghatam is made 
from a special kind of clay, into 
which certain metallic powders 
are mixed. The ghatams I 
are made bya man who lives ir 
the Ramanathapuram district 

Madurai. When the 

ghatams are ready he asks me 

to inspect them. Igo there and 
check the pitch of the different 
ghatams and select them. 


Gokulam : What makes the 
ghatam different from other per- 
cussion instruments? 














near 


Vinayakaram : The ghatam has 
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no leather to strike on like the 
traditional drums, so we cannot 
raise or lower the pitch of the 
instrument by tightening or 
lowering its bonds. Ifa ghatam 
does not make the right sound 
as soon as it is made it is fit 
only for holding water! 

The mridangam however is 
the “mother” of all the South 
Indian percussion instruments. 
Anyone who wishes to leam, 
any South Indian percussion 
instrument has to learn to play 
the mridangam, learn the 
various rhythms and then learn 
the manual technique of the 
other instruments like the 
ghatam, dholak, kanjira or 
mohersing. You cannot really 
separate these.... or call them 
different,although the manual 
technique varies. 








Gokulam : What inspired you to 
take up playing the ghatam? 

Vinayokaram : (laughs) It was 
not so much inspiration, as 
sheer necessity. Iwas in a hurry 
to start earning some money. 

My father Sri. TR. Harthara 
Sarma, was a fine mridangam 
vidwan. He was of course my 
guru. At the peak of his career 
there was a terrible tragedy. 
The shutters in a tram fell upon 
his fingers, and they were hurt 
irreparably. 

When he found that he 
couldn't play the mridangam, 
my father became very keen that 
I should start earning. I had to 
take his place both as artist and 


bread winner. 

My father felt | should take 
up the ghatam rather than the 
mridangam, A mridangist has 
to be fully proficient in his art, 
before he can accompany a 
musician in a concert, as he is 
the rhythmic conductor of the 
show. My father did not want 
me to wait until I achieved that 
degree of skill 

The ghatam is however a back 
up to the mridangam, an op: 
tional instrument in the concer, 
rather than the main source of 
support. My father felt | would) 
get more oppurtunities to play (07 
in concerts if | took it up. +L became interested in the mridangam 

He would often tell his musi- because o my fail.” 
cian friends to give mea chance, agree. 1 would get a small 
Often, due to the deep respect amount of money after the con 
they had for him, they would cert. I gained confidence and 

skill by accompanying the best 
people in the field — a raw 
youngster though I was! 
Gokvlam : Tell us about your 
training. Was your father a hard 
taskmaster? 





Vinayakaram : You know, I was 
a very bad student, I didn't like 
to practice. | was quite playful 
and naughty and was crazy 
about films, 

My father was an excellent 
teacher. He had a psychological 
approach. He would never try 
to force me into doing some- 
thing, | remember he would 
take me to see films, and then 
during the intermission he 
would make me count the sylab: 
les in a certain tala, or repeat a 
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* Conducting a clas in school 


koruai, after him. 

My father was a great teacher. 
He was very eager to ensure 
that his famous Tanjore style 
did not die out after him. 


Gokulam : Is that why he started 
this school for drummers? 

Vinayakaram : Yes, that is why 
he started the Sri Jaya Ganesh 
Talavadya Vidyalaya. He was 
also very keen that his psycho: 
logical and scientific approach 
to the methods of teaching 
should not die out. 

Gokulam : What methods were 
those....? 


Vinayakaram : My father believed 
that the school system was far 
better than individual home 
tutions when it came to per. 
cussion. In home tutions he 
felt both continuity and interest 
was lost, both for teacher and 
pupil. In a school the students 


draw inspiration from one an- 
other and feel prodded on to 
excel, They also learn a great 
deal by observing the senior 
classes. 

More importantly my father 
devised a new method of teach: 
jing percussion, after his accident. 
He could not play the mridan- 
gam and show me how to play, 
So he made a deep study of the 
sounds with which the sthanas 
(places on the drum struck to 
make particular sounds) were 
indicated verbally, and perfected 
a method of teaching in which 
he would verbally recite the rhy: 
thmic syllables, and we would 
play them back to him! We still 
teach in this manner and it helps 
the students grasp the rhythm 
better. 

Iam very proud of this insti: 
tution which my father began 
in a time of struggle. | am the 
Principal of the school and my 
brother Subhashchandran is the 
Vice-Principal. With the bless. 
ings of the Paramacharya at 
Kanchipuram, and the good 
wishes of art lovers, we hope to 
spread our great cultural tradi- 
tions to every corner of the 
globe. 


RUKMINI RAMACHANDRAN 
Photos : Roja Ponsingh 
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MATCH THE BoYs TO THE 
KITES! 














